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St. Louis Survey Recommends Program 
of Curriculum Improvement. The Re- 
port of the Survey of the Public 
Schools of St. Louis, which recently 
came from the press, contains fourteen 
chapters pertaining to the curriculum. 
The survey was conducted by mem- 
bers of the faculty of Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, under the 
direction of George D. Strayer. The 
staff dealing with curriculum in teach- 
ing was headed by H. L. Caswell. The 
recommendations for curriculum im- 
provement are summed up as follows: 
“Curriculum improvement depends 
most significantly on teacher growth 
and development. Improvement of the 
learning opportunities of boys and girls 
in St. Louis can be achieved only 
through the development of new sen- 
sitivities, deepened insights, and broad- 
ened points of view by teachers. With 
this in mind, it is recommended that 
St. Louis, in evolving a program for 
curriculum development, give major 
attention to a widespread program of 
teacher stimulation and growth, to a 
survey of community and educational 
needs by the professional staff, to the 
encouragement and guidance of indi- 
vidual school and teacher experimen- 
tation with promising practices, and 
to the preparation of a wide variety 
of helpful curriculum materials which 
will aid teachers in guiding learning 
experiences of children. 
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“The administrative staff should be 
reorganized to bring about coordina- 
tion of effort and unity of action and 
to facilitate the carrying forward of 
significant projects for curriculum im- 
provement. A curriculum laboratory 
should be established to serve as a 
professional library and workshop. 
Plans, policies, and programs should be 
critically judged at all times in terms 
of the underlying points of view ac- 
cepted by the teachers and citizens of 
St. Louis as guides for the educational 
program of the city.” 
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A Curriculum Coordinator for Salem, 
Oregon. Salem, Oregon, this year will 
bring together all agencies within the 
school system working on the various 
phases of the curriculum and place 
them under one head known as the 
curriculum coordinator. The curric- 
ulum coordinator will work directly 
out of the superintendent’s office and 
give leadership to principals, heads of 
departments, and all curriculum com- 
mittees and study groups concerned 
with the curriculum or its revision. 
By this arrangement the administra- 
tion hopes to draw together and unify 
the program of the various elementary 
schools and to bridge the gap between 
the elementary school and the junior 
high schools. Under this plan con- 
sideration will be given to the proper 
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offering for the junior high school and 
an effort will be made to relate the 
subject fields within the junior high 
school and to bring more nearly into 
agreement the offering of the two jun- 
ior high schools. It is further hoped 
that the gap between junior and senior 
high school may be minimized and the 
offerings of the senior high school be 
caused to meet the students’ needs 
without unnecessary waste from a too 
highly departmental emphasis and lack 
of effort on the teacher’s part to relate 
subject fields where possible. 

To accomplish these purposes the 
immediate supervision of textbook, 
workbooks, and other teacher aid adop- 
tions will be placed under this new 
office. The supervision of the guid- 
ance and testing program of the school 
will also be centered in the curricu- 
lum coordinator’s office. These sev- 
eral functions, coupled with the re- 


sponsibility for teacher study and cur- 
riculum revision groups centering in 
and revolving around one central head, 
should bring about a constructive and 
unified plan for the Salem schools, for 
all grades from the first to the twelfth. 
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Curriculum Development in Cincin- 
nati. In the spring of 1938 the Cin- 
cinnati Board of Education appointed 
a director of curriculum and has re- 
cently authorized an expanded pro- 
gram in curriculum development. The 
program is under the general direction 
of G. H. Reavis, Director of Curric- 
ulum. A staff in curriculum develop- 
ment is also being organized, and Wil- 
liam M. Alexander, who for the past 
two years has been studying for the 
doctorate in Curriculum and Teaching 
at Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
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sity, assumed his duties as Assistant 
Director of Curriculum on Septem- 
ber 1. 

During 1939-1940 major attention 
will be given to the areas of social 
studies, language arts, and science. 
Since the opening of the schools this 
fall, various groups representing all 
levels of the school system have been 
engaged in studying and planning the 
program for the year. Present plans 
for the program emphasize three pur- 
poses: 1. the continued stimulation of 
teachers in evaluating and improving 
their work; 2. the production of course 
of study materials; and 3. the coor- 
dination of the work of all units of the 
school system. Committees are now 
in process of formation. General plan- 
ning of the whole program will be 
coordinated by a central committee 
composed of teachers, principals, and 
members of the curriculum depart- 
ment. In each of the three fields to 
which emphasis is being given, a com- 
mittee will be at work at the primary, 
intermediate, junior high, and senior 
high levels. A central committee in 
each field will unify and review the 
work of the committees organized at 
different levels. 

Curriculum Development, an eight- 
page publication issued monthly, will 
function as a clearinghouse for report- 
ing the work of curriculum commit- 
tees and as one agency for stimulating 
teacher study and experimentation. 
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From Discussion to Action. The Na- 
tional Association of Secondary School 
Principals has developed a long-range 
program for the improvement of the 
American high schools. The program 
is being promoted through the demo- 
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cratic process of discussion and co- 
operative thinking under the direction 
of Walter E. Myer. The following 
steps have been taken or are being 
taken: 1. A study of the issues and 
objectives of secondary education by 
a body of eminent educators—The 
Orientation Committee—followed by 
a statement of conclusions, published 
as “The Issues” and “The Functions” 
of secondary education. 2. The sus- 
tained and systematic discussion of 
these issues and objectives by the high 
school principals and teachers in the 
nation. In order that this exercise in 
cooperative thinking might be effec- 
tively carried out, discussion group 
machinery was set up in each state. 
Discussion guides were distributed and 
discussion techniques were studied. 
Thousands of principals and teachers 
participated in this organized discus- 
sion. 3. A report on practice. This 
fall an effort is being made to find out 
where and how the types of education 
which have been recommended and 
discussed are being practiced most suc- 
cessfully. The idea is to go from a 
discussion of theory to a consideration 
of actual experience. 4. An appraisal 
of the most promising practices in the 
various fields of secondary education, 
of the practices which point the way 
to the solution of the outstanding 
problems of the high schools, with 
suggested programs of action. This is 
the work of the Implementation Com- 
mittee appointed by the National As- 
sociation of Secondary School Princi- 
pals, and already on the job. 
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A Core Course in Aberdeen, South 
Dakota. A core or unified studies 
course with “Home Living” as a basic 
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underlying theme is being taught ex- 
perimentally this year in four sections 
of the seventh grade in the two junior 
high schools in Aberdeen. Four other 
sections are following the separate sub- 
ject plan. This attempt at curriculum 
modification is in cooperation with the 
South Dakota Department of Public 
Instruction. For the past two years a 
committee of seventeen teachers of art, 
science, music, health, industrial arts, 
and home economics in the junior high 
schools have been working together 
clarifying thinking and preparing a 
guiding philosophy, general aims, ten- 
tative content, and source units cover- 
ing all phases of pupil experiences in 
the core. Needs, interests, and con- 
cerns of boys and girls have been de- 
termined by home visitation, classroom 
diaries of teachers, opinions expressed 
by pupils, and through an open forum 
discussion with parents of boys and 
girls of this age. Plans for the pro- 
gram call for much teacher-pupil plan- 
ning, teachers working closely to- 
gether, and home and school coopera- 
tion, in order that the course be fairly 
presented and justly evaluated. A 
mimeographed bulletin entitled “A 
Core Course in the Making—Coopera- 
tive Plans and Procedures” may be se- 
cured by writing to Mr. C. J. Dal- 
thorp, Superintendent of Schools, Aber- 
deen, South Dakota. 
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Summer Program at University of 
Texas. Among the aims of the cur- 
riculum conference held at the Uni- 
versity of Texas last summer were 


critical discussion and implementation 
of the new Texas State course of study 
recently distributed to the schools. 
Directors of the conference were J. G. 
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Umstattd, Professor of Secondary Ed- 
ucation, University of Texas; W. A. 
Stigler, Curriculum Director, Texas 
State Department of Education; and 
H. O. Soderquist, Assistant Professor 
of Education, Wayne University, De- 
troit. A considerable number of teach- 
ers, supervisors, school administrators, 
and training teachers participated in 
the conference. Two groups of teach- 
ers, one from Fort Worth and one 
from Lytle, on continuing salary dur- 
ing the conference, were commissioned 
to work under their own leadership on 
the revision of the courses of study for 
those two cities. 

Each member of the conference par- 
ticipated in three different types of ac- 
tivity, namely: 1. Discussions in the 
daily general assembly. 2. Work of 
special groups, devoted to the prob- 
lems of the “core areas” which form 
the basis of organization for the State 
course of study, and to problems of 
administration, guidance, visual and 
radio education, elementary education, 
etc., according to interest. 3. Attend- 
ance at meetings of special conferences 
held at the University during the sum- 
mer, such as the Conference on Ele- 
mentary Education and the Confer- 
ence on Evaluation. The general daily 
assembly was devoted to panel discus- 
sions of the problems of the various 
“core areas,” to the observation of dem- 
onstration lessons showing the deriva- 
tion of curriculum content and to 
discussions of general curricular im- 
portance. 

7 
Inland Empire Curriculum Society. The 
annual fall meeting of the Inland Em- 
pire Curriculum Society was held at 
Boise, Idaho, on November 2. This 
group includes representatives from 
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Washington, Oregon, Utah, Montana, 
and Idaho. The morning session was 
devoted to “Progress in Curriculum 
Improvement in Idaho.” The after- 
noon meeting began with an address 
by Edgar Draper of the University of 
Washington. Following his talk, a 
panel under the leadership of F. W. 
Parr, of Oregon State College, en- 
larged upon the “Organization of the 
General Curriculum.” Special em- 
phasis was given to the selection of a 
desirable course of study for the high 
school and elementary grades. The 
evening meeting was a dinner meeting 
and Hugh Wood of the University of 
Oregon spoke on the topic, “Organi- 
zation of Subject Matter for Instruc- 
tion.” Following his talk there was a 
panel discussion, with R. D. Russell 
of the University of Idaho presiding. 
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Nebraska Curriculum Program Moving 
Forward. The legislature of the State 
of Nebraska enacted into law two bills 
that have an important bearing on 
curriculum revision. The first of these 
repeals an old law making the Univer- 
sity of Nebraska and the State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction jointly re- 
sponsible for the issuance of the high 
school manual (state course of study). 
The new legislative provision provides 
that the State Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction shall be solely respon- 
sible. The second piece of legisla- 
tion grants to the Board of Regents 
of the University of Nebraska certain 
specific powers respecting the matter 
of University admissions. A third im- 
portant action taken by the legislature 
was the approval of a request for the 
sum of $7,500 for the biennium to be 
expended by the State Superintendent 
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of Public Instruction in connection 
with the development of a state-wide 
curriculum program. In accordance 
with that provision the State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction has set 
up the Scope Committee of the High 
School Improvement Program of Ne- 
braska. This committee is composed 
of representatives of the University 
and other institutions of higher learn- 
ing, the high schools, and certain al- 
lied groups. Dr. G. W. Rosenlof, 
Professor of Secondary Education; Dr. 
A. A. Reed, Director of University 
Extension and University Examiner; 
and Dean C. H. Oldfather of the Arts 
College are the University representa- 
tives on this committee. This com- 
mittee met October 18, at which time 
preliminary steps were taken looking 
to a solution of some of the very im- 
mediate and practical problems. Two 
questions formulated by the State De- 
partment were these: 1. How can 
teachers, patrons, taxpayers, and legis- 
lators develop the common understand- 
ing of this High School Improvement 
Program and its significance to the 
youth and the State of Nebraska es- 
sential to public support? 2. What 
materials for the improvement of the 
high school program are already avail- 
able for early use in the schools, such 
as: a. improved instructional materials 
in the areas of English, mathematics, 
science, etc.; b. an effective attack on 
a safety program; c. a working pro- 
gram of guidance; and d. a working 
program of citizenship in relation to 
the present international emergency? 
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Committee on Home and Family Life. 
Bess Goodykoontz, the chairman of 
the Committee on Home and Family 
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Life, is proceeding with plans involv- 
ing the cooperation of the Department 
of Home Economics of the National 
Education Association. Recently the 
Executive Committee approved the ad- 
dition of the United States Office of 
Education as one of the sponsoring 
organizations. Arrangements are now 
being made for the first conference of 
the Committee. In addition to the 
chairman, the Society will be repre- 
sented by C. L. Cushman, William H. 
Bristow, and Edith Bader. Members 
of the committee designated by the 
Department of Home Economics are: 
Beulah Coon, Co-Chairman, Mrs. Mil- 
dred Weigley Wood, Mrs. Erma B. 
Christy, and Frances Zuill. 
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Curriculum Laboratory at the Univer- 
sity of New Mexico. An important 
change has been made in the set-up of 
the curriculum laboratory at the Uni- 
versity of New Mexico. The curric- 
ulum laboratory of the State Depart- 
ment of Education established for the 
study of the rural elementary curric- 
ulum, and formerly maintained at Al- 
buquerque, has been moved to the de- 
partment offices at Santa Fe. Using 
the rooms formerly assigned to the 
curriculum laboratory of the State De- 
partment of Education, the University 
will now carry on a program which 
will include both elementary and sec- 
ondary education and which will be 
under the joint supervision of the en- 
tire staff. It will continue to offer its 
facilities to all public school people of 
the state. 
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Curriculum Committees in the North 
Central Association. 'The Committee 
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on the Functional Organization of 
Secondary School Curriculum, under 
the chairmanship of John E. Foster of 
Iowa State College, has continued its 
experimental work on functional health 
instruction in several cooperating 
schools. A syllabus describing the 
work over a four-year period has been 
prepared and is ready for publication 
so that it may be available for other 
schools who wish aid in establishing 
functional health programs. The Com- 
mittee on Curriculum Trends, under 
the chairmanship of A. L. Spohn of 
Hammond, Indiana, has completed two 
surveys of the extracurriculum. Mr. 
B. J. Rivett of Detroit has made a 
study of the status of athletics in 
367 North Central Association High 
Schools, most of which had enroll- 
ments of 500 or more. Their princi- 
pal sports in the order of frequency 
were basketball, football, outdoor 
track, tennis, and golf. Mr. Rivett 
found a trend away from interscholastic 
athletic contests for girls, a trend away 
from overnight trips for athletic con- 
tests, and the development of a vig- 
orous intramural program. 
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Education for Family Life. The Com- 
mission on Education for Family Life 
of the American Association of School 
Administrators has made a preliminary 
outline of its proposed 1941 Yearbook 
entitled “Education for Family Life.” 
Among the major areas to be included 
are the following: Why is the Ameri- 
can family important? Why family 
education? What is family educa- 
tion? How can education for family 
life be made more effective? Who 
should lead in education for family 
life? What problems and possibilities 
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lie immediately ahead? The Commis- 
sion includes the following: E. W. Ja- 
cobsen, Chairman, Superintendent of 
Schools, Oakland, California; Law- 
rence K. Frank, Vice-President, Josiah 
Macy, Jr., Foundation, 565 Park Ave- 
nue, New York City; Ernest R. 
Groves, Professor of Sociology, Insti- 
tute for Research in Social Science, 
University of North Carolina, Chapel 
Hill; Mrs. Kate W. Kinyon, Director 
of Home Economics, Public Schools, 
Denver, Colorado; Gertrude Laws, 
Chief, Bureau of Parent Education, 
State Department of Education, San 
Francisco, California; DeWitt S. Mor- 
gan, Superintendent of Schools, In- 
dianapolis, Indiana; Flora Thurston, 
Cornell University, Ithaca, New York; 
and Worcester Warren, Superintend- 
ent of Schools, Bridgeport, Connecti- 
cut. 
. 


Enriching the Elementary Curriculum. 
The Department of Elementary School 
Principals announces the recent publi- 
cation of its 1939 Yearbook, entitled 
“Enriching the Curriculum for the 
Elementary School Child.” The cur- 
riculum, as conceived in this Year- 
book, includes all the experiences 
which children have under the guid- 
ance and supervision of the school. It 
takes the position that the enrichment 
of the curriculum depends upon bet- 
ter methods of teaching, wiser selec- 
tion of school materials and equip- 
ment, growing out of community re- 
sources, more adequate methods of 
measurement and guidance, and more 
appropriate school and classroom ad- 
ministration. The contributors in- 
clude: Edwin Ziegfeld, Helen K. 
Mackintosh, Paul C. Reed, Henry 
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Harap, Hollis L. Caswell, Helen R. 
Gumlick, Lorena B. Stretch, Gladys 
L. Potter, and Ethel Mabie Falk. The 
book was prepared under the direction 
of an editorial committee consisting 
of: L. M. Fertsch, Austin, Texas, 
Chairman; Cecelia Galvin, Indianap- 
olis, Indiana; and Jess §. Hudson, 
Tulsa, Oklahoma. Editorial assistance 
throughout the project was given by 
Richard R. Foster, Assistant Director 
of Research of the National Education 
Association. 
¥ 


Awards for Research. Pi Lambda 
Theta, a National Association for 
Women in Education, announces three 
awards of $250 each for research, 
from the fund known as the Ella 
Victoria Dobbs Fellowship. Any 
woman of graduate standing is eligible. 
The following subjects for investiga- 
tion are suggested: women and admin- 
istration; women and community life; 
attitudes toward women’s sphere of 
work; parent techniques with children 
between early elementary school age 
and adolescence; a community survey 
of educational agencies and factors 
outside the school, including opportu- 
nities and deficiencies. The final re- 
port, which must be an unpublished 
study, should be submitted before 
February 1, 1940. All inquiries 
should be addressed to the Chairman 
of the Fellowship Committee, Marion 
Anderson, Ginn and Company, 15 
Ashburton Place, Boston, Massachu- 
setts. 
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Experimental Units in Government. 
The committee on experimental units 
of the North Central Association an- 
nounces the publication of two pam- 
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phlets entitled Why Taxes and Civil 
Service through Ginn and Company. 
The pamphlets are designed to provide 
the basis for a realistic study of gov- 
ernment. Why Taxes was prepared 
by E. A. Krug, formerly instructor 
in the social studies, Evanston Town- | 
ship High School, Evanston, Illinois. 
Its thesis is that taxation is a venture 
in applied democracy. On debatable 
issues several points of view are given. 
Civil Service was prepared by C. C. 
Carrothers, formerly head of the so- 
cial studies department, Roosevelt 
High School, Des Moines, Iowa. This 
unit contains fundamental facts on 
our civil service as it is today, its 
problems, and its progress. The book- 
lets sell for sixty cents each, less twen- 
ty per cent discount to schools. 
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A Unique Public School Conference. 
The Tulsa Public Schools provided its 
own summer school, lasting two weeks, 
to do the type of work which was lo- 
cally needed. Each teacher was given 
an opportunity to suggest the kind of 
instructional aid which he needed. 
Some teachers attended to meet the 
ruling that teachers must attend sum- 
mer school at least once every five 
years; a second group received credit 
from the University of Tulsa; and a 
third group enrolled because of profes- 
sional interest. The schedule included 
lectures, round-table discussions, work- 
shops and demonstration, and enter- 
tainment. The six divisions of the 
conference were as follows: 1. Inte- 
grated Programs for Elementary School 
Reading, Language and Social Studies; 
2. Improving Instruction Through 
Activity Teaching; 3. General Educa- 
tion; 4. Evaluating Secondary Educa- 
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tion; 5. Behavior of Individuals; and 
6. Improvement of Instruction, Su- 
pervision and Administration. The 
visiting group leaders included: H. L. 
Caswell, Teachers College, Columbia 
University; Helen Gibbons, Colorado 
State College of Education, Greeley; 
Charles W. Knudsen, George Peabody 
College for Teachers, Nashville, Ten- 
nessee; Harry C. McKown, formerly 
with the University of Pittsburgh; 
Lois C. Mossman, Teachers College, 
Columbia University; Harriet O’Shea, 
Purdue University; Paul Witty, North- 
western University; and J. Wayne 
Wrightstone, Ohio State University. 
The superintendent reports that the 
conference had a stimulating effect, 
not only upon the teachers, but also 
upon the entire community. 
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Progress in Curriculum Revision in 
Brockton. Having secured the serv- 
ices of Professor C. E. Turner of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
as consultant, the Brockton public 
school staff is launching a study of the 
program in health education. During 
the current year it is expected that 
committees will be at work revising 
the present course of study in the light 
of new aims and principles formu- 
lated by the general committee. This 
latest undertaking is a part of a con- 
tinuous curriculum revision program 
which was started three years ago. 
To date the system has put into use 
new social studies courses in both the 
elementary and junior high schools, 
new science and guidance courses in 
grades seven, eight, and nine, and a 
new arithmetic course of study (which 
is being installed this fall) in the ele- 
mentary schools. 
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Teachers Association Studies Curricu- 
lum. Under the leadership of Jennie 
M. Conrad, District 4 of the Nebraska 
State Teachers Association issued a dis- 
cussion guide which was placed in the 
hands of every teacher in the district. 
The pamphlet includes a treatment of 
child growth, the responsibility of the 
school to the community, and curricu- 
lum development. Individuals and lo- 
cal groups engaged in study prepara- 
tory to the annual district meeting 
which was held on October 26 at Hast- 
ings, Nebraska. The teachers sub- 
mitted questions in advance which 
were considered by the guest speakers: 
Paul R. Hanna, Stanford University; 
J. Cecil Parker, Michigan Secondary 
School Curriculum Study; and How- 
ard A. Dawson of the National Educa- 
tion Association. Dean Frank E. 
Henzlick of Teachers College, Univer- 
sity of Nebraska assisted the commit- 
tee in the preparation of the discussion 
guide. 
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English Program at Cranbrookh—A 
new English program has been insti- 


tuted at Cranbrook this year. The 
boys have been sectioned regardless of 
grade for the purpose of instruction 
in composition and reading. Boys who 
meet what we consider to be the level 
for graduation from the school are 
excused from this particular type of 
instruction. All of the boys thus sec- 
tioned are scheduled during the third 
and fourth periods in the morning. It 
is possible for a boy to move from one 
section to another as he demonstrates 
his ability to do more advanced work. 
The reading program during the time 
that the boys are in these special sec- 


tions is an individual one. It involves 
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the reading of books within the boy’s 
comprehension and of interest to him. 
The writing program involves special 
attention in helping him to overcome 
his writing difficulties. These sections 
really constitute a writing workshop. 

Boys excused from this work (about 
one-third of the boys in the school are 
excused) go into regular English classes 
of about the eleventh grade level. The 
writing instruction from the time they 
go into chese advanced sections consists 
of individual help with such composi- 
tion work as they need to do. Their 
reading consists of organized study of 
American and English Literature. A 
special class is being organized for the 
Seniors called “Humanities.” In it 
they will give attention to the rela- 
tionship of literature to art, music, re- 
ligion, education, government, etc. All 
of this work is on an experimental 


basis and will be modified as experi- 
ence dictates. 
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New Curriculum Materials in Atlanta. 
The Atlanta Public Schools have just 
published Curriculum Suggestions in 
English for Seventh Grade. The ma- 
terial is organized under headings such 
as: The Ballad, The Radio—Listening 
to Learn, Finding Important Details, 
etc. Suggestions are included for in- 
tegrating English with Social Science 
and Science. This material may be 
purchased from the Board of Educa- 
tion, City Hall, Atlanta, Georgia, for 
fifty cents. The Science teachers of 
Atlanta have been actively participat- 
ing in the reorganization of the Junior 
High Science Curriculum. After a 
series of committee meetings over a 
period of five years, the following bul- 
letins have been issued: A Suggested 
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Basis of Orientation for Science In- 
struction, Eighth Grade, and A Sug- 
gested Basis of Orientation for Science 
Instruction, Ninth Grade. This mate- 
rial may be purchased from the Board 
of Education, City Hall, Atlanta, 
Georgia, fifty cents. In addition, the 
group is organized as a Science Club 
and publishes Science Notes from time 
to time during the year. 
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Recent Curriculum Development in 
San Jose, California. After complet- 
ing a rather thorough curriculum pro- 
gram in the elementary schools of San 
Jose in the spring of 1938, only minor 
changes have been made during the 
school year 1938-39. The most im- 
portant of these changes has been a re- 
vision of Arithmetic materials, grades 
one to six. This work has been under 
the direction of A. H. Horrall, Assist- 
ant Superintendent in charge of ele- 
mentary schools. 

In September, 1938, a re-appraisal 
of the San Jose junior high school 
curriculum was undertaken under the 
direction of H. Curtis Davis. The first 
year was devoted to gathering neces- 
sary data pertaining to the present pro- 
gram and studying of the underlying 
philosophy of curriculum revision by 
committees involving sixty of the one 
hundred sixty junior high school teach- 
ers. Statements of philosophy sum- 
marizing the work of the study com- 
mittees are now ready for the consid- 
eration of the building groups. Plans 
for the ensuing year include: (1) con- 
tinuation of the study program in- 
cluding as many teachers as possible; 
(2) beginning work of the Commit- 
tee on Design and the formation of 
other committees as may prove neces- 
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sary. Experimental programs on a 
small scale have begun to manifest 
themselves. 

1 


Curriculum Projects at Fort Worth 
Schools. The Fort Worth (Texas) 
Schools have recently issued new bul- 
letins in the field of language arts for 
journalism, junior and senior speech, 
and senior literature; also bulletins in 
the field of industrial arts for the sen- 
ior high school and for the junior high 
school. A series of new units have 
also been issued for the purpose of en- 
riching the elementary social studies 
program. For the current year the 
program of curriculum study will in- 
clude the fields of social studies and of 
guidance in the secondary division and 
of scope and sequence of social studies 
and elementary science in the elemen- 
tary division. The basic educational 
point of view will be reexamined. Da- 
vid Sellars, Coordinator of Curriculum, 
is the leader in this program. 
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Making the State Courses of Study 
More Usable. During the summer ses- 
sion of the University of Missouri in 
a special investigation, Mrs. Blanche 
G. Griffith, who is one of the Rural 
School Supervisors in the State De- 
partment, made a critical examination 
of the recent State Courses of Study 
for the purpose of making a careful 
index and providing direct references 
and material which would help in the 
integration of the units for the various 
grade levels. This manual will make 
the State Courses of Study much more 
useful for all teachers, but especially 
will it be helpful for the beginners. 
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Free Materials on Housing. A series 
of printed pamphlets and mimeo- 
graphed bulletins are available gratis 
from the United States Housing Au- 
thority. These publications deal with 
all aspects of low-rent housing. In- 
quiries should be addressed to John R. 
Ellingston, Informational Service Di- 
vision, United States Housing Author- 
ity, Washington, D. C. 
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Science in Modern Living. The Store- 
house of Civilization, by C. C. Furnas, 
is a recent publication of the Bureau 
of Publications of Teachers College, 
Columbia University. According to 
the editor, this volume has been pre- 
pared to help teachers and others un- 
derstand how we can bring about a 
more effective production and distri- 
bution of goods and services. The 
subject matter of the book is largely 
confined to the inanimate things in 
the world—the biological aspects dis- 
cussed in other volumes of the series. 
It describes the use and development 
of metals, nonmetals, energy supply, 
and chemical products against the 
broad background of our present in- 
dustrial scene. The book is written 
primarily for teachers in order to en- 
rich their background of science. It 
should serve as a source book for those 
who are experimenting with the func- 
tional organization of the curriculum 
on the college level. 
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Survey Graphic Issues Special Number 
on Schools. The October, 1939, num- 
ber of Survey Graphic, the title of 
which is “The Challenge of Democracy 
to Education,” is devoted exclusively 
to a discussion of schools in America. 
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It includes a consideration of the goals 
of our American school system, a dis- 
cussion of the present school system, 
and some suggestions for improvement. 
There is also a symposium on “What 
Are the Goals of American Educa- 
tion?” to which a number of outstand- 
ing educators contribute. 
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Missouri Principals’ Curriculum Con- 
ference. ‘A Cooperation Approach to 
Curriculum Building in Secondary 
Schools in Missouri” was the theme of 
the Fifth Annual Secondary School 
Principals’ Conference held at the Uni- 
versity of Missouri, October 6 and 7. 
Speakers and topics included: “To 
What Extent Shall All Pupils Attend- 
ing High School Be Expected to Have 
a Common Nucleus of General Educa- 
tion?” State Superintendent Lloyd W. 
King; “How the Individual School 
System Can Coordinate Its Local 
Curriculum Program with the State 
Program,” L. A. Van Dyke, State 
Curriculum Director; “Trends in Sec- 
ondary School Curriculum Revision,” 
Harold Spears, Curriculum Director, 
Evansville, Indiana; ‘Curriculum 
Trends in Missouri,” Ralph K. Wat- 
kins, University of Missouri; ‘Short- 
comings of the Present Curriculum 
Movement,” Harold Spears; and “‘Meas- 
uring the Outcomes of Nonacademic 
Instruction,” W. P. Shoftall, Dean of 
Administration, Stephens College. 
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Brief Items. The San Diego program 
of curriculum development is going 
forward under the direction of Mr. J. 
D. Conner, Assistant Superintendent 
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in Charge of Instruction, with the 
cooperation of Richmond Barbour and 
Charles J. Falk. * * * Hugh B. Wood, 
formerly Associate Professor of Edu- 
cation at Alabama Polytechnic In- 
stitute, is now Professor of Education 
at the University of Oregon. He will 
be in charge of curriculum work there 
and will cooperate with the curricu- 
lum improvement program of the state. 
Dr. Wood taught at the University of 
Oregon Summer School in 1937. * * * 
Walter E. Snyder has been appointed 
Curriculum Coordinator in the Salem 
(Oregon) Public Schools. * * * M. 
Evan Morgan has been appointed Cur- 
riculum Counselor for the Santa Mon- 
ica City Schools. He takes the place 
of Elmer C. Sandmeyer, who was ap- 
pointed Director of the Santa Monica 
Junior College. * * * Edgar Dale, 
Chairman of the Society’s Committee 
on Visual Aids as Classroom Materials, 
writes that he is in communication 
with the Department of Visual In- 
struction of the National Education 
Association, with a view to formulat- 
ing a plan for the joint yearbook which 
was authorized by the Executive Com- 
mittee in February, 1939. * * * Ralph 
P. Bridgman has recently become the 
Dean of Students at Brooklyn Col- 
lege. * * * W. B. Townsend, on leave 
of absence from Butler University, is 
acting as interne on the staff of the 
Guidance Laboratory at Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University. He will 
work on techniques in group therapy. 
* * * WH, Burton, formerly of the 
University of Southern California, has 
accepted a new position in the Grad- 
uate School of Education at Harvard 
University. 


A COMPREHENSIVE CONCEPT OF EVALUATION 


By ERNEST O. MELBY 


Northwestern University 


I. EVALUATION is to become a mean- 
ingful process in education, it must be 
characterized by three broad emphases. 
It must become vitally concerned with 
the study of the child himself. It 
must undertake the analysis of the life 
of the school and, finally, the analysis 
of social concepts and social living. 
Child Study. When one examines 
the literature on child development 
that has come into being during the 
past quarter century, he is amazed to 
find how little of it can actually be 
classified as child study. Even our 
intelligence tests are not devices for 
the direct study of children. When 
you give the child an intelligence test, 
you learn practically nothing concern- 


ing his behavior, nothing concerning 
his emotional stability, generally speak- 
ing very little about his unique capaci- 
ties. If I am told that a certain boy’s 
I.Q. is 100, I know surprisingly little 
about that boy. As a matter of fact, 
of course, we have not studied the boy 


at all. We have merely studied some 
of the ways in which he reacts to a 
verbal situation. When we turn to 
the general field of achievement tests, 
we are just as much at sea. Here the 
measurement worker has been con- 
cerned, not with boys and girls, but 
with the subjects they study. By and 
large, he has not tried to learn what is 
the effect of the subject on the chil- 
dren, but rather he has tried to find 
out what is the effect of the children 
on the subject. 

The absurdity of some of our efforts 
in the field of evaluation becomes more 
apparent when we consider comparable 
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situations in other fields of activity. 
In medicine, for example, the doctor is 
interested in the effect of the medicine 
on the man, rather than in the effect 
of the man on the medicine. With 
Sir William Osler he realizes that it is 
more important to know what kind of 
man has a certain disease than it is to 
know what kind of disease the man 
has. The concern of the medical pro- 
fession with whole personalities and 
entire human beings is one of the strik- 
ing characteristics of the work of that 
profession. In contrast with the or- 
ganismic attitude of the practicers of 
medicine, the atomistic character of 
educational evaluation stands out in 
bold relief. 

One of the striking results of the 
educator’s preoccupation with subject 
matter, materials, and educational in- 
stitutions has been his failure to de- 
velop either capacity or technique for 
observation of human behavior. For 
example, we go in and out of school- 
rooms, live with children, and yet we 
do not see them. We do not study 
them as growing and developing per- 
sonalities. We do not become aware 
of their uniqueness. We do not sense 
their problems as individual personal- 
ities. All these things are true, largely 
because we have trained ourselves to 
study what children put on paper, but 
we have forgotten to look at the chil- 
dren who do the writing. Teachers 
have not been trained to observe child 
behavior. They have been trained to 
conceive of observation as lacking in 
objectivity and reliability. 
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Another example of our failure to 
become concerned with human person- 
alities is to be found in our preoccupa- 
tion with the statistical approach. 
Mainly we have not studied individuals 
as unique human personalities. Gen- 
erally speaking, we have been con- 
cerned with humanity in the mass. 
We have thus been more concerned 
with the measures of central tendencies 
in groups than with the individual 
personalities which make up _ these 
groups. Looked at from one point of 
view, this preoccupation with the sta- 
tistical approach is a mark of laziness. 
It takes time and effort to study in- 
dividual children. It is much easier 
to calculate measures of central tend- 
ency. The result of this preoccupation 
with the statistical approach is that 
twenty-five years of measurement have 
yielded us almost no techniques for 
the study of individuals. The case 
study approach which has been used 
widely in the fields of medicine and 
sociology has been sparingly applied in 
the field of education. No profession 
has the opportunity for the use of case 
study techniques that we have. 

We shall not have a really meaning- 
ful program of evaluation in American 
schools until teachers’ techniques of 
evaluation concern themselves with in- 
dividual personalities and their growth 
and development. The traditional 
measurement worker will, of course, 
reply that, desirable though such an 
approach may be, it is impractical be- 
cause of the subjectivity of all the 
factors involved. Subjectivity has not 
blocked medical men from becoming 
interested in individual human beings. 
Where medical men can be objective, 
they are. Where they must rely upon 
trained intelligence, they do so. Meas- 
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urement workers in the field of educa- 
tion need to acquire a similar perspec- 
tive. Objectivity must become a 
means and not an end. We need to 
train teachers to observe children care- 
fully in school, on the playground, and 
in the community. We should provide 
such teachers with the necessary cler- 
ical and technical equipment and as- 
sistance so that their observations can 
be recorded and utilized. Years of 
such careful observation in even a few 
educational centers under the leader- 
ship of competent and sympathetic 
workers would yield valuable results 
for the improvement of evaluation. 
Studying the Life of the School. 
The refusal of the early measurement 
worker to concern himself with phi- 
losophy is responsible for many of our 
most flagrant errors in the field of 
evaluation. According to this earliest 
theory, measurement is a scientific en- 
deavor. Philosophies lie in the realm 
of controversy and techniques, and 
devices can be developed and utilized 
with any kind of educational phi- 
losophy. For the measurement work- 
ers, therefore, to become concerned 
with philosophy would be to challenge 
the soundness of any results they might 
secure. One can immediately see how 
such an attitude on the part of meas- 
urement workers could plunge them 
into the most minute and analytical 
study within the subject matter areas 
to be taught in our schools. One can 
easily see further how such an attitude 
has led to a stress upon the end result 
in subject matter achievement and 
upon almost complete indifference to- 
ward the activities by which these sub- 
ject matter achievements were secured. 
It is not only important to know what 
arithmetic has actually been learned 
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by a child, it is equally important 
that we know how and under what 
conditions this arithmetic was learned. 

In the field of citizenship education, 
for example, it is certainly much more 
important to know what kind of citi- 
zenship has been practiced by children 
in school than it is to determine what 
they know about the structure of gov- 
ernment in their locality. Generally 
speaking, however, measurement work- 
ers have developed no technique for 
the evaluation of school life. We have 
no way of going into the schools and 
observing what is taking place and 
preparing meaningful reports concern- 
ing its educational activities. 

We may agree that it is desirable 
for children to participate in the de- 
velopment of their own curricular and 
school experiences. Is it not possible 
for us to determine in a given school 
situation whether or not children have 
such an opportunity for participation? 
If we agree that the life of the school 
should be democratic in character, is 
it not possible for us to observe 
whether or not such a life has the ele- 
ments of democracy? If we believe 
the teachers should respect the per- 
sonalities of the children, can we not 
study the degree to which respect for 
personality is inherent in the teachers’ 
relationship to the children and in the 
daily activities of the school? 

The Study of Society. Our coun- 
try has a hundred and fifty years of 
illustrious history. It is almost incom- 
prehensible that during this long pe- 
riod teachers and educational workers 
have had as little concern with the 
social scene as has characterized Amer- 
ican education. Now we are waking up 
with a start to discover that the very 
way of life which has given us our 
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educational system is being challenged 
not only abroad but at home. So strik- 
ing and dangerous is this challenge 
that it is not hard to find teachers and 
educational specialists who have al- 
ready given up hope of salvaging the 
democratic way of life. In this con- 
nection it is peculiarly humiliating to 
us that the measurement movement 
itself has perhaps been one of the main 
forces in contributing to the downfall 
of democracy in our educational sys- 
tem. For example, the intelligence 
test movement with its accompanying 
interpretation has a Fascist implication. 
Generally speaking, the testing move- 
ment has stressed educational aristoc- 
racy rather than democracy. This sit- 
uation arose not because the workers 
in the testing movement particularly 
wanted it to be so, but more especially 
because they did not concern them- 
selves with the social philosophy im- 
plicit in their devices and procedures. 
In failing to give heed to the under- 
lying social implications of their work, 
they became the unwitting tools of a 
social pattern with which they were 
probably, in most instances, in striking 
disagreement. 

It is my belief that we should utilize 
no device of evaluation without ana- 
lyzing carefully what are the social 
and philosophical implications of this 
particular device and of the ways in 
which we use it. For example, if we 
desire to teach cooperation, we shall 
not do so by giving tests to pupils, 
tabulating the scores and pasting the 
distribution, listing those who receive 
most and those who receive least. 
Such a procedure will teach only com- 
petition and aristocracy. Similarly, we 
shall not achieve democracy through 
devices of measurement which, by im- 
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plication or directly, stress academic 
verbal achievement and underempha- 
size the significance of skill and ability 
in musical or other artistic pursuits. 
Measurement workers who refuse to 
become concerned with the social im- 
plications of their work are thus not 
only ineffective, but are positively dan- 
gerous because of the uses which may 
be made of their work which neither 
we nor they are aware of at the mo- 
ment. 

Summary. What we are really pro- 
posing in this discussion is that eval- 
uation take on an organismic concern 
with the life of the individual as it is 
lived in school and community. Such 
an organismic concern can have sig- 
nificance only as it is based upon a 
system of human values. In the past 
the student of evaluation has not been 
responsive to such a system of human 
values. His first concern has been 
with subject matter and the results of 
the impact of children on such subject 
matter. In other words, we have been 
more interested in books than in chil- 
dren, more in our devices and proce- 
dures than in the human beings on 
whom they were employed, more in- 
terested in our distinctly technical and 
professional pursuits than in the total- 
ity of the society in which these are 
employed. 
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An organismic conception of the 
nature of the human organism sug- 
gests the desirability of an organismic 
conception of both education and so- 
ciety. It is unthinkable that in such 
a setting the measurement worker can 
be effective if he insists on an isolation- 
ist point of view, if he insists on his 
atomistic devices, and if he ignores the 
broader philosophical and social impli- 
cations of those devices. It is unthink- 
able that he can make an effective con- 
tribution to educational progress with 
an abstract set of values which are 
developed apart from the welfare of 
human beings. The conclusion is in- 
escapable that our evaluation in the 
future will have human welfare as its 
primary concern. This means that we 
shall use no device without knowing 
its probable effect upon human beings 
regardless of how important it may be 
in throwing light on the nature of 
mass problems, how much it may sat- 
isfy abstract intellectual curiosity. 

We cannot have a program of eval- 
uation which is in harmony with an 
organismic approach to life and edu- 
cation unless this program makes the 
study of total growing personalities 
its major objective. That we lack 
techniques for such a program of eval- 
uation may be a handicap, but it should 
not deflect us from an_ essentially 
sound orientation. 
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DEVELOPMENTS IN DENVER SECONDARY SCHOOLS' 


By MILDRED L. BIDDICK 
Denver Public Schools 


. ie PROBLEM of reporting the typi- 
cal curriculum developments in Den- 
ver in connection with the Eight-Year 
Study is complicated by the number of 
schools in Denver involved in the 
study and the diversity of practices 
among those schools. 

Participation in the study was for 
a time limited to the five senior high 
schools, but has now been extended to 
include the ten junior high schools. 


The diversity of practice among 
different schools is one of the signifi- 
cant characteristics of the Denver pro- 
gram. This diversity is not the re- 
sult of chance, but rather an accepted 
policy of the schools, under which it 
has been recognized that there is no 


(one curriculum pattern that is best for 
Yall schools and that the imposition of a 
patterned curriculum is inconsistent 
with the objective of education for a 
democratic society. The administra- 
tion has consistently recognized that 
there should be an intimate relation- 
ship between the life of a school com- 
munity and the program of that school, 
and has encouraged the development 
within each school of such a program 
as would seem to meet the needs of 
those pupils and that particular com- 
munity. 
There runs through this diversity of 
ractice, however, certain common 
‘characteristics of content, method, or- 
ganization, and attack. A brief state- 
ment regarding some of the more im- 


1This is another in the series of reports of the 
secondary curriculum program in Denver. The 
reader is advised to refer to previous articles 
published in the May and November, 1938, 
numbers of the Curriculum Journal.—Editor. 


portant of these common curriculum 
developments follows: 

1. There is a growing trend toward 
making the life concerns of pupils the 
central theme of the curriculum. 
There is nothing new in the idea that 
schools should meet the needs of pu- 
pils. Nor is it new for teachers to be 
concerned about those needs. But the 
idea that these needs should be at the 
heart of the curriculum rather than 
incidental to it does represent a rela- 
tively new development in secondary 
education. 

To some extent this idea character- 
izes the work in all classes in the high 
schools of Denver. For example, one 
may find in an English class a unit 
on How to Act at a Party. Many 
science teachers have reorganized their 
courses so that the work may provide 
answers to the vital questions of pupils 
that call for reference to scientific 
data. Classes have been made available 
to boys to meet such immediate per- 
sonal problems as home economics 
classes have been treating for girls. 

The most comprehensive expression 
of this principle in Denver up to this 
time, however, is found in the “core 
course” which has been created to deal 
directly with those needs which are 
relatively common to all pupils. The 
following titles of typical units devel- 
oped in core courses give an idea of 
the types of concerns with which these 
courses deal: Orientation to the New 
School, Boy and Girl Relationships, 
How to Drive a Car, How to Buy 
Critically, What It Means to Live in a 
Democracy, Making Friends, Living in 
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the Home, Knowing Oneself, Voca- 
tions, Preparation for Marriage. 

2. There is increasing emphasis upon 
the relation between the meeting of 
individual needs and the common wel- 
fare. The only justification for schools 
in a democracy is that they increase 
the likelihood that the needs of all in- 
dividuals will be met, and met in such 
ways that the needs of others are not 
infringed upon. 

Teachers in Denver are increasingly 
concerned that pupils shall consider 
the ways in which they meet their per- 
sonal needs in the light of the effect 
upon the common good. 

This principle has particular sig- 
nificance for the work in the core 
classes. That work is viewed as being 
successful only to the extent that pu- 
pils are helped to solve their own prob- 
lems in ways that are consistent with 
the welfare of the group. 

3. Increasingly, guidance activities 
are being centered in the classroom and 
integrated with all of the activities of 
the school. Guidance in the high 
schools of Denver is defined as any ac- 
tivity that enables a pupil to conceive 
of his goals wisely, to select and to 
utilize experiences that will contribute 
effectively to the achievement of those 
goals, and to evaluate the true worth 
of those activities in the light of those 
goals. 

It has been common practice in 
many schools to assign the major re- 
sponsibility for guidance to a special 
school personnel. While some attempt 
in such schools has been made to pro- 
vide teachers with information that 
might be of assistance in their class- 
room activities, and while many teach- 
ers have been genuinely concerned 
about the guidance of their pupils, the 
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actual result, however, has been that 
guidance and instruction have become 
in the main separated as to time, place, 
and personnel. 

In the high schools of Denver the 
major responsibility for guidance is 
placed with those teachers who are 
most closely associated with pupils in 
their activities throughout the school. 
While it is recognized that teachers 
will in many cases need the specialized 
assistance of experts, it is intended that 
in the main such services should clear 
through the teachers who work most 
closely with pupils from day to day. 

One of the major reasons for or- 
ganizing core courses is that thereby 
conditions are established which help 
teachers meet this guidance responsi- 
bility. The following are among the 
more important of these conditions: 
(1) One teacher or a group of two or 
three teachers is responsible for the 
work of a partciular group of pupils 
for one, two, or three periods of each 
day over a span of several years; (2) 
teachers of core work are given oppor- 
tunity to confer among themselves and 
with others who have contact with 
those pupils; (3) teachers of core work 
are given the opportunity and respon- 
sibility of knowing the homes of those 
pupils and the life of the communi- 
ties in which they live; (4) the re- 
sponsibility for maintaining and using 
cumulative records is centered with 
those persons who are most intimately 
associated with those pupils; (5) teach- 
ers of core work, because of their 
continuous association with particular 
pupils over a long period of time, feel 
free to introduce a flexibility of pro- 
cedure that is not permitted in most 
classrooms; (6) the daily schedule is 
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sufficiently flexible to permit some in- 
dividual counseling. 

In short there is opportunity for 
much of the work in guidance to grow 
out of the problems, concerns, and in- 
terests of pupils as they are revealed 
through and related to the instructional 
activities; and, in turn, there is oppor- 
tunity for the instructional program 
to be modified by the needs of pupils 
as they are discovered through guid- 
ance. 

4. The practice of democracy is in- 
creasingly being extended throughout 
the life of the school. There has been 
for a long time rather widespread ac- 
ceptance of the point of view that 
pupils should share in the management 
of extracurricular activities and should 
be given a part in choosing their sub- 
jects of study. A real concern for the 
application of the principles of democ- 
racy throughout the whole school pro- 
gram is, however, in the main a new 
development. 

In Denver the opportunities for pu- 
pils to share are increasingly being ex- 
tended to include the choosing of 
goals, the selection of experiences with- 
in the subjects of the curriculum that 
will contribute to those goals, and the 
evaluation of those experiences. In 
some classes pupil-teacher planning is 
limited to the suggestion of methods 
and details within a unit selected by 
the teacher or designated by the course 
of study. In others it also means the 
choice of one unit out of several pos- 
sibilities suggested by the teacher. In 
most core classes the pupils share in 
the determination of the sequence of 
units, the length of time given to one 
unit, the content and the methods of 
work, and evaluation. In one school 
the entire scope and sequence of the 
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three-year core course is determined by 
pupil-teacher-parent planning. 

There has been and still is in some 
cases a prostitution of this ideal of 
pupil participation through “selling” 
to pupils a program or unit so that 
they think it is theirs. Even a curric- 
ulum based upon significant concerns 
of pupils may be an imposed curricu- 
lum unless it provides a genuine op- 
portunity for pupils to share in the 
determination of the conduct of the 
whole learning process. 

In all phases of school life there is 
an increasingly conscious challenge to 
test school practice and individual ac- 
tion in the light of its effect upon 
democratic living. 

5. The school program is increasing- 
ly being evaluated in terms of the con- 
tribution to personal growth and social 
living. It is common to evaluate 
school programs only or primarily in 
terms of the subject-matter compe- 
tence developed by pupils. The first 
effort to broaden this basis of evalua- 
tion came in the attempt to grade 
behavior and attitudes under the title 
of citizenship. It is, however, a rela- 
tively new development to try to eval- 
uate the work of the school in terms 
of changes in attitudes, interests, and 
habits of pupils as well as the develop- 
ment of skills and knowledges. 

Practically every one of the fifteen 
Denver schools has experimented with 
some form of report to the home 
which recognizes other types of de- 
velopment than the mastery of subject 
matter. A cumulative record form 
has been developed for the whole sys- 
tem to facilitate the recording of data 
which give evidence of development in 
the individual abilities and the social 
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adjustments of the child over a long 
period of time. 

In some of the core courses, grades 
as such have been eliminated so far as 
the pupils are concerned, and in their 
place is used a statement of growth 
and weakness in such fields as adjust- 
ment to other pupils, adjustment to 
adults, adjustment to self, and adjust- 
ment to the demands of the subject. 
In such programs of evaluation and 
reporting, subject-matter competence 
has an important place when and in so 
far as such competence contributes to 
personal growth and social living. 

It is true, however, that many teach- 
ers feel quite insecure or dissatisfied 
with their present evaluation activities. 
This feeling does not denote misgiv- 
ing with the principle stated here. It 
is rather due to the difficulties in- 
volved in finding instruments and 
techniques to serve this enlarged con- 
cept of evaluation. 

6. Efforts are being made to organ- 
ize the program of the schools in ways 
that will cause important relationships 
to be more readily apparent to pupils. 
The highly departmentalized program 
which has grown up in the secondary 
schools tends to set up artificial divi- 
sions in matters which in life are close- 
ly interrelated. Because different as- 
pects of a problem have been treated 
in different classes at different times 
without regard for their interrelated- 
ness, it has been difficult for pupils 
to grasp the essential relationships in- 
volved and to have a sense that the 
whole is of vital significance to them. 

Recognition of this condition is not 
new. The combination of separate 
subjects into the social studies was an 
early step taken to correct it. In Den- 
ver broad field courses in science have 
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been organized to draw upon subject 
matter from several fields that con- 
tributes to the understanding of par- 
ticular problems. English and social 
studies have been correlated in many 
schools in an attempt to emphasize 
their relationships. This, in turn, in 
several schools has led to the develop- 
ment of core courses where the maxi- 
mum opportunity is provided to treat 
a problem in all its essential relation- 
ships, with no necessity for staying 
within particular subject-matter boun- 
daries. 

Where core courses are most effec- 
tive, they serve to integrate for pupils 
not only such experiences as fall with- 
in the time limits of those courses, but 
all of the experiences of the school day. 

7. The activities of the school are 
being related more frequently and more 
directly to the life of the community. 
As communities have grown in size 
and complexity, they and the schools 
that should serve them have tended to 
grow apart. Cut off from contact 
with vital life activities, the work of 
the schools has inevitably become aca- 
demic and theoretical. Meanwhile 
many citizens have come to feel that 
their total responsibility for preparing 
future citizens has been discharged 
when they have shared in making 
schools possible. It is today becoming 
apparent that education which is to 
fit young people for effective living 
in a community cannot be carried on 
without a close, direct, working rela- 
tionship with that community. 

In Denver there has been increased 
use of trips and excursions into the 
community, of the services of citizens 
who have special contributions to 
make to classwork, and of community 
surveys. 
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In all the senior high schools some 
vocational-placement service has been 
set up to help bridge the gap between 
the school and work. In several cases 
pupils have gone out to observe actual 
work being done in the vocations of 
special interest to them, and in some 
cases they have even been able to serve 
in some sort of apprentice relationship 
under the joint supervision of employ- 
ers and their teachers. 

8. Administrators have increasingly 
seen administration as a means rather 
than an end in education. The cur- 
riculum developments that have been 
discussed on the preceding pages, par- 
ticularly those developments related to 
core courses, have necessitated a great 
deal of experimentation that in turn 
has required an infinite number of 
changes in matters related to the ad- 
ministration of the schools. These de- 
velopments would not have been pos- 
sible if the administration had clung 
to the principle that the curriculum 
must be developed within the frame- 
work of existing, rigid patterns. In 
many schools there has been a genuine 
effort to organize administration so as 
to serve the changing purposes of edu- 
cation. 

Such developments of the curricu- 
lum as have been discussed here can 
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in large part be credited to two fac- 
tors. 

First, for almost a quarter of a cen- 
tury the school environment of Den- 
ver, the conditions under which teach- 
ers have worked, has been particularly 
favorable. Teachers have been selected 
and promotions have been made with 
regard only for the work of the schools. 
The reexamination of all school prac- 
tices in the light of their contribution 
to social well-being has been constant- 
ly encouraged. Faith in the ability of 
teachers to share in planning the cur- 
riculum and in its administration has 
been repeatedly demonstrated by boards 
of education, superintendents, and 
principals. 

Second, since 1933 the Eight- 
Year Study has motivated a more crit- 
ical examination of the whole second- 
ary school practice, and a more free 
and vigorous program of experimenta- 
tion. These activities have contrib- 
uted to and in turn demanded greater 
emphasis upon the growth and devel- 
opment of teachers in service. 

To take full advantage of all these 
experiences, to entrench tested devel- 
opments, and to consider new possi- 
bilities, an extended program of in- 
service teacher education is being 
planned to continue throughout the 
whole year. 
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POLICY MAKING IN BUSINESS EDUCATION 


By HERBERT A. TONNE 
New York University 


[or TEACHERS of business 
quite generally, and even the more 
conservative teachers in many cases, 
have accepted two major objectives 
for business education. First of these 
is the vocational objective, that of 
training for specific business, that is, 
office and distributive occupations, on 
the initial level and on the promo- 
tional level. In the particular prepara- 
tion for this kind of work, we have 
especially to look on the occupational 
situation. There are five major group- 
ings of occupations in the field of busi- 
ness. 

Stenographic Training in High 
School. Most significant possibly as 
far as school training is concerned are 
the stenographic groupings of occupa- 
tions. These trainings are quite readily 
organized in terms of traditional pat- 
terns of instruction, and they are 
uniquely fitted for the occupational 
interest of many young women in our 
secondary schools. 

On the basis of pure enrollment 
figures, as compared to occupational 
need, we are preparing, or think we are 
preparing, somewhere between five to 
ten times as many potential stenogra- 
phers as are necessary to meet the de- 
mand. The solution of this problem 
is not very simple; mere presentation 
of the situation to the student will 
not do the job. First of all, we must 
make use of the guidance facilities we 
have already available for the elimina- 
tion of the least desirable students. 
And second, we must make occupa- 
tional training available to students in 
other types of occupations where there 
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are more opportunities, commercial, 
and noncommercial. 

Only as these opportunities are avail- 
able, and seem to be at least equal to 
those we thought of as stenographic 
occupations, will students permit them- 
selves to be diverted from taking ste- 
nography and typing. In the field of 
stenographic occupation, a considera- 
ble degree of diversification has taken 
place. Dictating machines are general- 
ly used today and machine stenography 
has received considerable impetus. 
Most of these specializations, however, 
must be given on a post high school 
level rather than on the secondary 
school level. 

Bookkeeping as an Occupational 
Opportunity. In the field of book- 
keeping occupational training, we have 
a much more complicated situation. 
The content of bookkeeping now gen- 
erally taught is of the type that was 
occupationally useful two generations 
ago. Bookkeeping occupations are be- 
coming exceedingly diversified. Many 
phases of bookkeeping work have be- 
come so detailed and so simple to per- 
form that nothing more than a good 
general education is needed. When 
students are planning to get jobs in 
these fields, a certain amount of book- 
keeping instruction probably has some 
marginal vocational value. However, 
in any case, the instruction will be of 
little more value than will any good 
course in English, arithmetic, or any 
other of the so-called general subjects. 
Moreover, many occupations, which 
are specifically concerned with book- 
keeping are such that they require 
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training on the post high school level. 
This is particularly true of account- 
ancy. 

The more routine phases of book- 
keeping have become highly mechan- 
ized. Preparation for this kind of 
work may be justified in very large 
schools in very large cities where there 
is a sufficient demand for this kind 
of work to make possible contacts for 
job opportunities in spite of our hit- 
miss guidance programs or lack of 
guidance programs. Smaller high 
schools with limited enrollment and 
inadequate teaching facilities and teach- 
ing staff should stay away from this 
type of specific training, for it is pri- 
marily the function of the post high 
school institution in any case. 

Clerical Training. ‘There are more 
general clerks employed in the United 
States at the present time than book- 
keepers and stenographers combined. 
In many ways the term general clerk 
is a misnomer because it really implies 
a multitude of specific clerical occu- 
pations so detailed and so few in num- 
ber considering the total occupational 
population, that the specific occupa- 
tions defy individual census classifica- 
tion. If it were possible to give highly 
specific training to these people on the 
secondary school level, it would be de- 
sirable because considerable numbers 
of our high school graduates get jobs 
in this area, whereas few will get jobs 
in stenographic or bookkeeping occu- 
pations. 

The number of individual jobs avail- 
able for high school graduates are so 
few that only in the largest high 
schools in the largest cities will there 
be a sufficient number of cases of job 
applicants with specific training and 
jobs available to make the contact 
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of employer and employee possible. 
Therefore, while a further development 
of clerical training for the secondary 
school level is desirable, it should be 
recognized that it will have vocational 
value only on a marginal basis with 
some value on a guidance, incidental, 
and supplementary personal use basis. 
The function of specific training for 
the highly specialized clerical posi- 
tions now available must be under- 
taken on the job or in post high school 
institutions, such as junior colleges, 
and especially in private business 
schools, and company schools. 

Distributive Education in High 
Schools. The development of retail 
training in the secondary school has 
been heralded as the solution for the 
excess number of students enrolling in 
stenographic and bookkeeping occu- 
pations. While a further development 
of work available in this area will be 
helpful, the notion that an extension 
of retail training in secondary schools 
will solve our problem is an illusion. 
There are too many hundreds of spe- 
cific retailing occupations available. 
This defies the ability of the secondary 
schools to give specific training for 
these occupations. In any case, many 
of these retailing occupations require 
little or no formal school training, or 
require a good general education and 
little more. 

Cooperative training, which is high- 
ly desirable, if not absolutely essential 
for proper retailing training, is rather 
difficult to establish in many second- 
ary schools. To the extent to which 


such opportunities can be developed 
they should not be neglected. Even 
where cooperative sales training can- 
not be developed work in distribution 
should not be overlooked. If the work 
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is organized primarily on an activity 
basis it will be good general education 
and at the same time have considerable 
marginal occupational value. 

General Business Training in High 
School. The basic inadequacies in our 
attempt at developing vocational edu- 
cation for business on the high school 
level indicates a number of things: 
first, that major emphasis upon job 
training must in the future be placed 
on the post high school level; and sec- 
ond, that we must develop more worth- 
while materials of a personal use na- 
ture in business, if business education 
is to continue to be an important phase 
of high school instruction. Students 
do need acquaintanceships with the 
services and opportunities of business 
and should receive these in the sec- 
ondary school. The further develop- 
ment of personal use training in busi- 
ness on the secondary school level re- 
quires a number of serious adjustments 
before we can say that this work will 
be at all satisfactory. First, we must 
determine just what training in busi- 
ness is needed and what training is not 
needed by all students. 

Business teachers tend to have an 
exaggerated notion of the importance 
of their field as compared to that of 
other subject-matter fields. In de- 
termining the core material in the field 
of business for the secondary school 
level, we must definitely determine the 
minimum essentials rather than the 
maximum possibilities that might be 
desirable for secondary school students. 
There is, in general, considerable agree- 
ment that the basic materials of busi- 
ness needed by all students can be 
taught within a one-year course prop- 
erly organized. Whether this should 
be given in the ninth year, tenth year, 
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eleventh year, or twelfth year has not 
been adequately determined. The mere 
fact that in a majority of the schools 
it is made available in the ninth year 
proves nothing. 

What Activities Are the Proper 
Sphere of Effort for Business Teachers? 
Second, we must determine which ma- 
terials dealing with business should be 
taught by teachers of business subjects 
in a specific core course, and which 
materials should be taught in the social 
studies or in a basic course in arith- 
metic, etc. This does not mean that 
there need not be a high degree of cor- 
relation between the various teachings 
involved in the core program of the 
secondary school. In fact, without this 
high degree of correlation all the learn- 
ing will in a large measure be futile. 
However, it does seem that there is 
no need for the ridiculous and gross 
duplication of subject matter all too 
frequent! found. When departments 
or divisions of interest in secondary 
schools tend to duplicate each other 
without regard to the work that is 
being undertaken in the other divisions, 
the result is a superficiality of learning. 

Specialization in Business. Third, 
above and beyond the core require- 
ments, there should be developed, in 
addition to the sequences of learning 
in traditional secondary school pro- 
grams, a sequence of learnings giving 
further instruction in the area of busi- 
ness for those students who are par- 
ticularly interested in this type of 
work. Many students on the second- 
ary school level will find more oppor- 
tunity for personal expression and for 
adequately motivated learning in the 
area of business than in many others. 
For these students, whether they are 
five per cent, ten per cent, or twenty 
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per cent of the student high school 
population, there should be made avail- 
able a series of intelligently planned 
electives giving somewhat more spe- 
cialized training in business. 

At present the materials in courses 
of study are not at all adequately or- 
ganized to meet the situation in most 
cases. However, the basic materials 
are available and simply require or- 
ganization and planning to make them 
fit the needs of these types of pupils. 

How Scientifically Can We Deter- 
mine Occupational Content? In the 
field of business as in most other areas 
of high school learning, we must be 
careful not to make excessive judg- 
ment about the degree to which we 
can or want to fix the content of our 
curriculum. Only in a completely 
static society in which the govern- 
ment or some other authorized agent 
can determine the exact number of 
people needed, can we plan with any 
degree of success the number of stu- 
dents who should be trained for a 
given occupation. No one knows the 
kinds of business occupations that are 
going to be available within the next 
ten years. No one can tell with any 
degree of certainty how they are going 
to be organized in detail. Any war 
developments will, of course, com- 
pletely disrupt our plans for the num- 
ber of prospective workers needed in 
any area of business or industrial life. 

Fewer “Generalists” Needed. We 
must recognize that in the present 
stage of economic developments that 
there is need for fewer number of 
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prospective workers who have special- 
ized training in rather larger areas of 
business. That is, we will not need 
as many all-around bookkeepers, all- 
around salesmen, all-around managers 
as we did in the past. On the other 
hand, there is a greater need for high- 
ly specialized people in various minute 
subsections of what we look upon as 
occupations. However, the numbers 
of these people needed in each of these 
very specific occupations are very lim- 
ited. We cannot tell in advance who 
is going to go into these occupations. 
We cannot in advance tell the num- 
ber of people needed, and therefore, 
highly specific vocational training on 
a pre-service basis, either in a second- 
ary school and in a large measure even 
beyond the secondary school, is useless. 
Much of this kind of training simply 
cannot be given on a pre-service basis. 

This should not be looked upon as 
making unworthy further develop- 
ments in vocational business education 
on the secondary school and certainly 
not on the post secondary school level. 
We need to improve our work in steno- 
graphic training, in bookkeeping train- 
ing, in general clerical training, and 
especially in retailing education. We 
need better teachers, better equipment, 
and more adequately selected pupils. 
However, there can be little question 
by anyone looking at the situation ob- 
jectively that the future of business 
education in the secondary school rests 
in the personal use area of business 
training. 
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PLANNING A PHYSICAL EDUCATION PROGRAM FOR THE 
ADOLESCENT 


By ROSALIND CASSIDY 
Mills College, California 


I. Is THE PURPOSE of this article to 
suggest a method by which teachers 
within a given school, who believe in 
the uniqueness of each individual child 
and in the principle of planning pro- 
grams on the basis of individual needs 
as well as the democratic process in 
continuous curriculum devolpment, 
may work together to make an indi- 
vidualized program of physical educa- 
tion for a particular group of children 
in a particular school. 

How, then, does one go about search- 
ing out the defects in the present pro- 
gram and moving on to better ways? 
There is no value in looking at the 
schedule of activities, the seasonal se- 
lection of sports, the intramural pro- 
gram of games, and the like until each 
teacher has thought through the larger 
pattern of a philosophy of education 
in a democracy, the needs of adoles- 
cents, and the design of these needs 
of learnings centering in selected and 
guided motor experiences, which are 
the special tools at the command of 
physical education teachers. 

The first step is taken when the 
members of the physical education staff 
express in action and as a group a de- 
sire to increase their educational service 
for young people. The action which 
follows a sincere desire of this nature 
is group organization for study. The 
first period of study should clarify the 
teachers’ own thinking about the needs 
of the adolescent in present-day so- 
ciety, the nature of the universe, the 
nature of the individual, how he learns, 
how personality develops, the function 





of education at the various school lev- 
els but especially at high school and 
college, the function of health edu- 
cation, physical education and recrea- 
tion in the growth pattern of the in- 
dividual, and the newer ways of cur- 
riculum revision and course of study 
construction. 

This preliminary study may take a 
long or short time, depending on the 
leadership and the stage of growth and 
thinking of the group. The leader 
may be one of the teaching group or a 
person more skilled in the task. It 
would be ideal to have the staff of the 
girls’ and boys’ departments join in 
this enterprise and bring in the school 
or college physician, dean, dietitian, 
school nurse, and others who work 
closely with this staff to think through 
together these important problems. 
However, if such cooperative action is 
impossible, the staff members respon- 
sible for the physical education pro- 
gram for girls can initiate the study 
without cooperation from either group. 
Such an arrangement is not ideal, but 
this staff, unaided, can start on the 
adventure of “situational thinking” 
with the aim of drawing into the study 
as it proceeds as many other cooperat- 
ing thinkers as possible. The school 
principal, or college president and dean, 
representative parents, and alumnae, 
an advisory committee of students, the 
school comptroller, and department 
representatives should meet with this 
group to discuss their formulations and 
reports. Their findings should be 
taken from time to time before fac- 
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ulty, alumnae, and _parent-teachers 
meetings, and student assemblies so 
that when any final program is tried 
out the entire group will be aware of 
the thinking that has been under way. 
The entire campus or school group will 
then be more ready to cooperate and 
help the plan to succeed, since it is un- 
derstood and is the result of shared 
planning. 

In order to take this first step, there- 
fore, the interest of the group under- 
taking it must be assured. Next, the 
plan must have the interest and ap- 
proval of the administration and the 
assurance of an opportunity to put the 
final plan into operation. The group 
must have informal and enthusiastic 
leadership; a time to meet, a place for 
meeting, reference books, and a grow- 
ing interest and cooperation from all 
teachers in the school. 

The next step is to relate this gen- 
eral formulation of educational phi- 
losophy to the specific situation for 
which the thinking is being done. 
Questions for study are: What are the 
needs of the girls and boys in this par- 
ticular school, in its special commu- 
nity, and region of the United States? 

Few teachers are skilled in making 
a sociological study, nor is so thorough 
a study as “Middletown” suggested, 
but it is possible to bring together a 
number of facts having all-important 
bearing on the young people in any 
given school group, if teachers are 
sufficiently interested. These facts 
about youth in home, school, commu- 
nity, and regional setting may be con- 
tinually enlarged and added to as in- 
sights deepen and points of view 
change. The relevance of such knowl- 
edge to skill in teaching is obvious 
from the outset. It will often be pos- 
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sible to secure studies already com- 
pleted. In that case a general review 
of the study and special emphasis on 
factors of health, recreation, religious 
standards, juvenile crime, support of 
education, and other community val- 
ues for child life and growth may be 
carried on in the group study. 

After a staff group has reviewed the 
general and specific needs of their own 
group and arrived at some formulation 
of results, then the study of the pro- 
gram now being offered in the school 
should be undertaken. If it has been 
impossible to get general faculty co- 
operation before, it may now be pos- 
sible to bring them into the study, and 
thus direct their thinking to a view 
of ways in which their particular areas 
of teaching contribute to student 
health and recreation, both in school 
and out. Such a survey should give 
each member or group an opportunity 
to show how they could be more aware 
of these needs and contribute to wider 
interpretation of experience. 

The survey would start with the 
total school-in-the-community situa- 
tion and show opportunities, or lack 
of them, for healthful living and play 
experiences at home, in the commu- 
nity, and in the school; it would extend 
from cafeteria to shower room; from 
basketball on campus to the dime-a- 
dance hall in the city; from leisure 
pursuits of the girl in out-of-school 
time, diet at home, schedule of rest, 
work, and sleep to the competitive 
pressures sanctioned by the school; 
from the medical examination given at 
the beginning of the school year and 
the content of the lectures on per- 
sonal hygiene, to the splinters on the 
gymnasium floor. 
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What does the study group do when 
these approaches in “situational think- 
ing” have been made? Such a study 
should leave the group with a better 
idea of adolescent needs, interests, and 
desires. Upon these, then, may be con- 
structed what is called a large over- 
pattern to serve as a guide in the coun- 
seling and advising of students as 
teacher and student work together to 
formulate program plans for each in- 
dividual. This over-pattern, if it is 
to be helpful, must be worked out by 
the group into some sort of design to 
show the dependence of objectives and 
experiences selected to achieve these 
objectives on our all-important point 
of reference—the adolescent-in-his-en- 
vironment. 

The needs of the adolescent are ex- 
pressed on a chart by Problem Areas 
which are called ‘Persistent Problems,” 
and are given first consideration in 
program thinking.! In this chart the 
needs of the adolescent are set forth 
in the form of typical questions asked 
by the adolescent and are analyzed in 
each of the areas included in the defi- 
nition of education as the persistent 
problems of living. These are: Prob- 
lems of Individual Health and De- 
velopment (how to keep well; how to 
be attractive; how to be “normal”). 
Problems of Social Living (how to 
make friends; how to gain independ- 
ence from family; how to develop a 
philosophy of life, appreciation and 
values). Problems of Civic Living 
(how to participate effectively in 
society). Problems of Vocational 
Choice, Preparation, and Success (how 
to earn a living). 

1The form of this chart was suggested by 


printed and mimeographed publications of New 
College, Columbia University. 
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To define the needs of the adolescent 
is the first task. These needs would 
serve to indicate the objectives toward 
which one moves as well as the criteria 
for selecting the actual program expe- 
riences. The objectives in health and 
physical education are expressed as un- 
derstandings and abilities. These ob- 
jectives can serve as the standards for 
testing outcomes. Finally are listed 
the experiences through which the ob- 
jectives may be realized. These show 
possibilities for the total program. Ob- 
viously the chart does not show the 
outline of any one student’s program, 
and would be much modified in any 
given situation by the needs of the 
individual, and by the equipment and 
staff abilities provided in the school in 
which the program is being designed. 
The first page of such a chart is given 
as illustration. This chart is made for 
adolescent girls. 

The point has been emphasized that 
in cooperative program planning, the 
attack on a fotal situation is always 
the focus of effort. This procedure 
may seem a long and technical busi- 
ness, and it may be both. Certainly 
it is true that it should not be rushed. 
It is in essence long-term planning 
and cannot be achieved in a few weeks 
or months; it is also long-term in the 
sense that the plans must include pro- 
vision for carrying on this group 
thinking, conferring, and seeking aid 
in continuing effort better to under- 
stand and interpret the individual 
adolescent in his social context. This 
continual re-evaluation of program pro- 
cedures is a very wholesome practice. 
Each group of teachers must grow to- 
gether in the basic thinking necessary 
to start intelligently on a redirection 
of their own program. 








THE CHILDREN SURVEY THE COMMUNITY 


By MIRIAM SUTHERLAND 
Glencoe Public Schools 


I. APRIL, 1938, under the leader- 
ship of Paul J. Misner, school super- 
intendent, the Glencoe Community 
Coordinating Council was organized. 
Glencoe, Illinois, is a suburb of ap- 
proximately seven thousand people on 
the north shore of Chicago. The or- 
ganization formed was made up of in- 
dividual members and representative 
members from twenty-eight commu- 
nity organizations. The Council, 
though only a year old, has sponsored 
many successful enterprises—a Fourth 
of July celebration for young and old, 
enjoyed in safety without one mishap; 
a Halloween Party attended by four- 
teen hundred persons which convinced 
the youngsters that fun with the 
grown-ups was good sport; and numer- 
ous other affairs. The Community 
Resources Committee of the Coordi- 
nating Council set out to survey the 
natural and human. resources of the 
community. A questionnaire was pre- 
pared, asking people to list their inter- 
ests, hobbies, talents, the places they 
had visited, their collections, etc. To 
this form was added a section pertain- 
ing to desired census material useful 
to the school and to other departments 
of the village. The question of secur- 
ing the information proved a prob- 
lem. The publicity committee advised 
against circularizing by mail. Gather- 
ing this information presented an op- 
portunity for a real educational expe- 
rience—not a perfunctory gesture of 
formal education, but a real commu- 
nity problem that must be solved. 
The problem was presented to the chil- 
dren of the seventh and eighth grades. 
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They accepted the challenge and agreed 
to carry on the survey. The gather- 
ing of the information now became 
valuable, not only because of the mate- 
rial received, but also as an experience 
in the lives of the children. 

A considerable time was spent in the 
training of the children before they 
started out. They were prepared for 
the certain rebuffs which they would 
receive and to which many of them 
were unaccustomed. A large wall map 
of the village was sent over by the 
Village Manager, George R. Young, so 
that the children might ascertain the 
location of the homes to be contacted 
before they started out. Mr. Young 
also sent a card file made up from the 
lists of the water department so that 
calls might be checked against it when 
the questionnaires were returned. A 
number of the Chicago newspapers, as 
well as the Glencoe News, became in- 
terested in the venture. In speaking 
with their representatives, Mr. Young 
expressed his appreciation of the value 
of the survey which the children were 
making. He said: “Authentic census 
information is badly needed for plan- 
ning and estimating future demands 
for services in the water and garbage 
departments. The Government cen- 
sus, taken only once in ten years, is 
now our only source of information. 
For intelligent planning we need the 
information at more frequent inter- 
vals.” 

A map of the village, printed in 
about twenty-five sections, on cloth 
sheets, and bound in a huge volume, 
already existed. From this book the 
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territory was assigned by blocks. When 
the survey blanks were brought in 
they were checked against the card file. 

Every house in the village was con- 
tacted. A chairman was elected in 
each room to bring in questions and 
secure decisions on questions which 
arose in his group. There were eight 
groups of about twenty-five each 
working on the survey. 

The value of this material is easily 
apparent. The teacher studying Mex- 
ico with her group may secure the 
names of all of the people in the vil- 
lage who have traveled in Mexico and 
who have movies, slides, pictures or 
materials which they would be willing 
to show to the children. All of the 
teachers in the school will have access 
to the world map which the children 
have prepared showing various places 
on the earth’s surface visited by the 
Glencoe residents. The survey has also 


revealed many interesting people who 
will share their talents with the school 
children. 

All other organizations of the vil- 
lage have access to this material. Or- 
ganizations now existing can discover 
newcomers who are interested in their 


activities. Unusual program material 
has been uncovered. Mrs. Mack, the 
chairman of the Resources Committee, 
said, when the first hundred survey 
blanks were returned: “These question- 
naires alone would have made the sur- 
vey worth while.” 

And more valuable than the mate- 
rial secured is the educational value 
to the children—in organizing the sur- 
vey; interviewing the parents; in rec- 
ognizing the necessity for getting ex- 
act information; deciding on the best 
way of presenting census material; 
learning to construct tables and graphs 
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that show the things they wished to 
portray; figuring the data to be tab- 
ulated—addition, multiplication, per- 
centage; writing up the stories of the 
survey for the school newspaper; writ- 
ing and presenting for the Community 
Caucus program, some of the amusing 
incidents that occurred in the inter- 
viewing; in constructing a mural show- 
ing the various occupations of the 
members of the village—these are only 
a few of the learning situations which 
arose naturally. 

It will take some time to fully tab- 
ulate the material secured. The math- 
ematics teacher felt the work was so 
valuable that she offered to excuse in- 
terested pupils from the regular math- 
ematics period. They reported to her 
at another period, and together worked 
on summarizing and graphing the re- 
sults. 

The pupils have tabulated the num- 
ber of children under one year of age, 
the number one year old, two years old 
—on up to sixteen years of age. This 
material will be of immense assistance 
to the superintendent of schools. The 
school nurse has already asked if she 
may have the number and names of 
children who are now in Glencoe who 
will be entering school next year for 
the first time. They have tabulated 
the occupations in which the villagers 
are engaged and the places visited by 
Glencoe residents. Now the blanks 
have been turned over to the City Hall 
for typing. The results will be cross 
indexed so that all those interested in 
a certain hobby may be identified. For 
instance, a group of men on the north 
shore meet together and are interested 
in the making of flies for fishing. 
They want to secure the names of all 
of those interested in fly-fishing. 
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The list of occupations seems to 
include almost every conceivable job 
—auto mechanic, gardener, painter, 
sexton, housewife, handy man, truck 
driver, dentist, stockbroker, attorney, 
civil engineer, manufacturer, ware- 
house boss, salesman, cattle dealer, 
publisher, banker, teacher, coal man, 
sales manager, merchant, doctor, ad- 
vertising man, traffic manager of an 
airline, policeman, teamster, forester, 
farmer, assistant cashier, printer, laun- 
dryman, dairyman, architect, florist 
and landscape architect, artist, laborer, 
naval architect, post-office clerk, piano 
teacher, village hall worker, factory 
worker, editor, dressmaker, carpen- 
ter, maid, interior decorator, auditor, 
janitor, fireman, art dealer, druggist, 
superintendent of parks, journalist, 
contractor, aviator, librarian, book- 
keeper, telephone operator, writer, ho- 
tel steward, chauffeur, baggageman, 
nurse, chemist, golf pro, jeweler, for- 
eign buyer, army officer, air condition- 
ing expert, store owner, and countless 
others. Montgomery Ward and Sears- 
Roebuck are both represented. We 
find executives of large companies— 
American Light and Traction Com- 
pany, a large radium company, a num- 
ber of large chemical companies, etc., 
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rubbing elbows with the owners of 
smaller companies, a laundry, a drug 
store, a grocery. 

To be sure, the recording of the 
information sometimes results in some 
questioning and investigation, for the 
children are not infallible. The ‘State 
Impostor” turned out to be a State 
Inspector. The American Light and 
Traction Company was recorded as 
the American Fight and Traction Com- 
pany. A corespondent was really a 
correspondent. 

The places visited were numerous. 
Many reported trips around the world, 
with pictures and movies at our dis- 
posal. Almost every state in the Union 
was listed. Yucatan, Russia, the 
North Pole, and Siberia were unusual 
places that had been visited. The sur- 
vey disclosed the presence of one man 
who had been at the North Pole with 
Byrd. The children were overjoyed. 

We feel that having the children 
know their community is, perhaps, the 
first step in overcoming that indiffer- 
ence to civic responsibilities which our 
own generation seems at times to man- 
ifest. And surely this interacting be- 
tween the school and community is 
bound to result in some improvement 
and understanding for both. 










































































SOCIAL MATHEMATICS FOR GRADE TEN 


By J. M. JACOBS 
Glenville High School, Cleveland 


; thousand pupils in Grade X 
in the Cleveland High Schools are 
studying an experimental course in so- 
cial mathematics. It is designed for 
those who cannot profit from the 
usual course in algebra and geometry. 
The course includes the following 
topics: budgets, public utilities, buy- 
ing on the installment plan, savings 
and investment, methods of paying 
bills, borrowing money, the purchase 
and operation of an automobile, the 
purchase and maintenance of a house, 
life insurance, wages, taxes, and rec- 
reation. 

Budgets. This topic, which lasts 
six weeks, begins with a study of high 
school pupils’ budgets. Sample two- 
week accounts of pupils are secured 
from several Cleveland high schools. 
The pupils rule a form providing for 
amount received, amount saved, gifts, 
personal needs, education, luxuries and 
amusements, and list expenditures, 
savings, and amounts received in their 
proper columns. They then total the 
columns and find what per cents the 
various expenditures are of the amount 
received. 

After ten or twelve accounts are 
treated in this way, a certain number 
of account totals are averaged by the 
pupils and what is assumed to be a 
reasonable standard budget for high 
school pupils is developed. From this 
standard, classes are asked to prepare 
budgets for pupils with allowances of 
varying amounts and for various cir- 
cumstances. The pupil budget is fol- 
lowed by budgets of young people re- 
cently graduated from high school or 
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college who are employed. Expense 
accounts secured from a number of 
employed young people are compared 
with available standard budgets. The 
study of family budgets which fol- 
lows is based upon data which appear 
in the local newspaper. The study 
of budgets closes with a consideration 
of the needs of a young couple for 
the first year of married life. 

Public Utilities. The first section 
of public utilities is devoted to elec- 
tricity. The pupils are given practice 
in reading electric light meters. Meter 
dials with the pointers at positions for 
two successive months are given, from 
which the pupil is asked to compute 
the light bill. Next, problems on 
computing the cost of burning elec- 
tric light bulbs of various wattages 
and of using certain common elec- 
trical appliances are introduced. The 
treatment of gas and water is very 
similar to that of electricity. Prob- 
lems in these sections are concerned 
with the cost of heating and cooking 
with gas and the cost of water used 
for various purposes, the cost of leak- 
ing faucets, etc. The pupils compute 
monthly telephone bills under different 
rate plans and finding the cost of 
long-distance calls. 

Installment Buying. Problems in 
this unit are obtained from a number 
of Cleveland stores. Terms of install- 
ment buying are very nearly uniform 
among the large Cleveland department 
stores. Other types of selling on the 
installment basis are also studied. The 
unit closes with problems in finding 
the actual rate of interest charged on 
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credit accounts. The method used is 
to consider the balance due as being 
borrowed for one month, until the 
second payment is made—the next 
balance as being borrowed for one 
month, and so on. The total amount 
borrowed for one month is found, and 
the carrying charge is the interest. 
The pupils may either add the balances 
or find their sum by means of a rule 
derived from the arithmetic progres- 
sion formula: s=n/2(a+1). 

These problems on the actual rate 
of interest charged in installment buy- 
ing are rather difficult for pupils, but 
the committee thinks it is essential for 
them to know that the carrying charge 
is actually ten per cent or twelve per 
cent, and may be higher. 

Savings and Investments. This unit 
begins with the computation of the 
interest paid on savings by three types 
of Cleveland banks—a commercial 
bank, a savings bank, and a bank 
whose business is chiefly small personal 
loans. Interest problems are included 
in this section in which the pupils are 
asked to use methods employed by the 
bank, such as finding interest at four 
per cent for a quarter by pointing off 
two places and changing the result to 
interest at the rate paid. This unit 
also includes a few problems on Fed- 
eral Deposit Insurance; problems on 
postal-savings certificates and United 
States ten-year bonds; and problems 
concerning investments in real estate. 
This unit concludes with problems on 
various types of annuities. 

Methods of Paying Bills. This unit 
includes: cash payment, charge ac- 
counts, checking accounts, cashier’s 
check and bank draft, postal money 
orders, sending money by telegraph, 
and foreign exchange. 
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Borrowing Money. The problems in 
this unit are graded from problems 
on loans made at the rate of five or six 
per cent per year to problems where the 
interest rate is as high as 100 per cent 
per year or over. The following types 
of loans are considered: loans cov- 
ered by insurance policies, stocks or 
bonds, and real estate; loans on the 
signature of the applicant; automobile 
loans; loans made by credit unions; 
loans secured through the signatures 
of co-makers; loans made by personal 
finance companies; and loans made by 
loan sharks. 

A few problems are included on 
finding the actual rate of interest 
charged. Recently commercial banks 
and large savings banks have added 
personal loan departments. Their ad- 
vertisements appear in the papers and 
are heard over the radio. Problems 
on loans by these institutions are in- 
cluded. 

Purchase and Operation of an Au- 
tomobile. Operating costs per mile 
for an automobile are obtained from 
data published by a large industry that 
has fleets of cars in the principal cities 
of the country. These costs are given 
for gas, lubrication, storage, mechan- 
ical repairs, body repairs, miscellane- 
ous repairs, tires and tubes, and li- 
cense, insurance, and depreciation. 
The committee obtained an account 
from a private owner of all expenses 
incident to owning and operating a 
car for a year. Problems on the cost 
of operating an automobile are based 
on these data. 

Problems on the purchase of an au- 
tomobile are adapted from sales rec- 
ords provided by two Cleveland auto- 
mobile sales companies. The rate of 
interest advertised for deferred pay- 
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ments in the purchase of an automo- 
bile is six per cent. Actually it is 
twelve per cent or higher. The pupils 
are asked to compute this rate. 

Another list of problems on the 
automobile is based on a table showing 
average distances required to stop at 
various speeds. Still another list is 
taken from a table showing the rela- 
tion between speed and gasoline con- 
sumption for the three low-priced 
cars. 

Lists of problems dealing with the 
different types of automobile insur- 
ance are presented. Pupils are asked 
to compute the cost of insurance for 
various makes and ages of cars. At 
the end of the unit on the automobile 
a few problems are given in which the 
pupil is asked to find the monthly 
and yearly cost of owning and operat- 
ing a car. 

Shelter. The unit on shelter starts 
with a table showing the value of 
house and lot, annual income of the 
purchaser, first cash payment, amount 
of loan, interest and amortization, es- 
timated taxes, insurance, upkeep, total 
annual expense, savings included, and 
expenses comparable with rent. Fol- 
lowing the table is a list of problems 
based on the data it contains. Prob- 
lems on the following topics are also 
presented: the F. H. A. plan of buying 
a house; a bank loan for a house being 
built; an H. O. L. C. loan; a bank 
loan with a second mortgage; the 
house that has been paid for; fire in- 
surance; maintenance; and the mod- 
ernization credit plan. 

Life Insurance. In the unit on life 
insurance problems illustrate the ad- 
vantages of the different types of life 
insurance and the disability and dou- 
ble indemnity provisions. Pupils are 
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asked to select simple life insurance 
plans for families in given circum- 
stances. A list of problems on social 
security is also included. 

Wages. For the introductory lists 
on wages, questionnaires concerning 
the earnings and kind of employment 
are answered by high school pupils 
who are employed part time, and by 
recent high school and college grad- 
uates. Problems are based on the an- 
swers to these questionnaires. Short 
lists of problems on the Wage-Hour 
Law and the index number are also 
presented. 

Taxes. Material for the unit on 
taxes is obtained from Cleveland City 
Hall, Cuyahoga County Courthouse, 
Clerk Treasurer’s Office of the Cleve- 
land Board of Education, and from 
the pupils themselves. Taxes is started 
with the annual budget of a small 
town that pupils may clearly see the 
need for taxes and the methods of 
determining the tax rate. Problems 
are built around the specific purposes 
for which the schools and the city 
government spend their incomes and 
the sources of these incomes, includ- 
ing bond issues and special levies. A 
few problems on state and national 
taxes are included. 

Recreation. This unit includes 
problem material on the number of 
boys and girls engaged in various high 
school activities; the number of peo- 
ple who attend moving picture shows 
each week, and the amount of money 
spent on this form of recreation; the 
expenses of individual football and 
basketball games; a season’s expendi- 
tures in these sports by one high 
school; the scoring of various games 
and sports, etc. 
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NAMBE: A COMMUNITY SCHOOL 


By L. S. Tireman 
University of New Mexico, 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 

AMBE is a rural community eight- 

een miles north of Sante Fe. Here 
in the shadow of the Sangre de Cristo 
Mountains are located six hundred 
people of Spanish-speaking ancestry. 
This population is organized into one 
hundred forty-seven families with 
eighty-seven families represented in 
school. While they live on small 
farms, little attention has been given 
to the preservation of the land, and 
consequently it is badly eroded. Many 
of the families have neither horses, 
cows, nor sheep. They live by culti- 
vation of small irrigated fields and 
part-time seasonal employment else- 
where. Some are receiving govern- 
ment assistance. Health conditions 
are similar to those in other areas. 
That is, medical assistance is difficult 
to procure, *nd many children suffer 
and die from diseases which could be 
remedied by proper medical attention. 
The people had learned to preserve 
many kinds of vegetables; yet mal- 
nourishment existed in many families. 
In the face of these evident needs the 
school, up to two years ago, had been 
chiefly concerned with teaching the 
tools of learning and acquiring the 
facts in the textbooks. The commu- 
nity was ignored. In return, the com- 
munity had little confidence or inter- 
est in the school. 

When the school opened in Septem- 
ber, 1937, the enrollment was 162. 
It is now 214, with an ADA of 196. 
This growth is evidence of the in- 
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creased interest which the parents in 
the community are taking. 

The school is housed in three build- 
ings. The Nursery School is located 
in a private home with twenty chil- 
dren, who are not included in the 
above enrollment. The pupils from 
the pre-first to the third grade attend 
the primary school. Grades four to 
eight attend the upper school. In ad- 
dition, we have a very fine carpenter 
shop built by the community for the 
use of the children and any adults 
who care to come and work there. 

The school is located on four acres 
of land, which permits ample play 
space. Since 1937, trees and many 
shrubs and flowers have been planted. 
Along the south side of the grounds 
we have little experimental plots 
which can be terraced and used in 
connection with our land-management 
program. In addition, we have a five- 
acre lot adjacent to the school, which 
is a controlled laboratory for the study 
of plant recession, contours, and other 
types of erosion control. 

In the primary building is a small 
auditorium and kitchen, equipped by 
the community, which serve as a cen- 
ter for the community school meet- 
ings. Also in this building is the 
nurse’s office where the prenatal and 
baby clinics are held. 

The following topics were studied 
by the several groups: 

Pre-first. School acquaintance; our 
animal friends; food we eat; our play 
garden. 

First. Our pets and their care; the 
clothes we wear; foods that are good 
for children; gardens. 
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Second and Third. Community 
helpers; study of the wild and garden 
flowers of the community; our school 
garden; birds of the community. 

Fourth and Special. Plants of the 
community; homes; the study of the 
animals and birds of the locality. 

Fifth and Sixth. The growth and 
preservation of foods; how to keep our 
bodies well; the study of weather; the 
story of records; how we control in- 
sects. 

Seventh and Eighth. Plant life of 
the Southwest; how the world travels; 
how the world is clothed; the study 
of New Mexico; soil conservation 
practices within the Southwest. 

The development of a curriculum 
for a community school will require 
a period of years. It will require the 
combined efforts of all the agencies 
working in the community. It must 
provide a stimulating environment 
wherein pupils will develop in a happy 
and continuous manner. The prac- 
tices and principles taught in the 
school must become a functional part 
of the life of the community. 
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FUNCTIONAL SCIENCE FOR GRADE TEN 
By Norris F. Bush 
South High School, Denver, Colorado 

HIs CouRSE has been an outgrowth 

of the feeling of the teachers of 
science at South High School and our 
principal, Mr. John J. Cory, that the 
traditional courses in science, namely, 
biology at the tenth-grade level, phys- 
ics at the eleventh-grade level, and 
chemistry at the twelfth-grade level, 
with a semester of astronomy and geol- 
ogy available as electives at either elev- 
enth- or twelfth-grade level, were not 
meeting the needs of the students who 
came into these classes sufficiently well 
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and that not enough students in our 
high school enrolled in science classes. 
Briefly then, this course was designed 
to do the following things: 1. to make 
it possible for students to become ac- 
quainted with all fields of science early 
in their high school career so that they 
could more profitably select subsequent 
science courses; 2. to make it possible 
for more students to have some con- 
tact with scientific thought and in- 
struction; and 3. to give the student a 
chance to solve some of his personal 
problems which are related to science 
and which were probably produced by 
our scientific world. 

In content the course has developed 
to be one which includes both the 
physical and biological content of the 
sciences. The actual course of study 
has varied each time the course has 
been taught. Four different teachers 
have had experiences with the course. 
We feel that one of the most desirable 
features of the course is its flexibility, 
and that it can and does change with 
the needs and objectives of the stu- 
dents in different classes. 

To give the reader a more specific 
idea of the content of this course, I 
will give a brief outline of the work 
of one year. The areas of work cov- 
ered were: 1. the impact of science on 
our lives (12 weeks); 2. science versus 
superstition (10 weeks); 3. health 
versus disease (12 weeks); and 4. sur- 
vey of science courses at South High 
School (4 weeks). 

The pupils in the class continually 
solved problems which were discovered 
as a result of class discussion and writ- 
ten papers on the subject of “What 
Do I Want to Know About?”—one of 
the particular areas on science that was 
listed above. Some typical questions, 
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picked at random from those suggested 
by the students, are as follows: Why 
do some foods disagree with me? Why 
do I get pimples? Can I improve the 
health of my skin and hair by using 
cosmetic preparations? What causes 
headaches? What toothpaste or pow- 
der should I use? What is refrigera- 
tion and how do I know what is the 
best refrigerator? How does Denver 
dispose of its garbage and trash? What 
effect do machines have upon unem- 
ployment? Why is it necessary to 
have milk inspection? How, where, 
and when can I find the many wild 
flowers of this region? What is the 
value of an amateur radio? What 
can I learn from building electrical 
gadgets? What course in science 
should I take in high school? How 
does science hinder religion? What is 
the value of fresh fruit and vegetables? 
What is responsible for my being as I 
am? What makes a good personality? 
How is rubber prepared for the mar- 
ket? What are the main principles in- 
volved in an airplane? Is mental te- 
lepathy possible? 

After the problems that were sug- 
gested by the students in each class 
had been classified and clarified through 
class discussion, each student was then 
allowed to select the problem which 
most interested him for complete in- 
vestigation. Those selecting similar or 
the same problem formed a committee 
and subdivided, and in case that were 
not possible selected a different one. 
The period of investigation lasted from 
three to four weeks. The students 
used all the books that were available 
in our library or in the city library. 
Each student turned in a rough draft 
which was carefully scrutinized by the 
teacher and which was revised and 
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submitted as a final report. The form 
of the report is worked out by the 
class included the following: 1. In- 
troduction: purpose of the investiga- 
tion; the problem or problems to be 
solved; scope of investigation. 2. His- 
torical development. 3. Advancements 
brought about by men and women 
working in this field. 4. The technical 
and scientific phases of the subject in- 
cluding drawings, etc. 5. Description 
of the experiments carried on in the 
laboratory. 6. The consumer aspect: 
the best article or brands to buy; the 
effects on people. 7. General conclu- 
sions and personal conclusions. 

Following the written report, each 
student was required to give a fifteen- 
to twenty-five-minute oral talk on 
some of the important discoveries he 
had made in the solving of his prob- 
lem. Reading of reports was not per- 
mitted. Sometimes moving pictures 
on the subject were presented to sup- 
plement the oral talk. Individual eval- 
uations of the effectiveness of each 
student’s investigation, both orally and 
in written form, were made by every 
student. At the conclusion of the 
units in one area, the general area was 
evaluated and the objectives that had 
been achieved were listed by all of 
the students in the class. 

The students, parents, and teachers 
like the course and it appears to be per- 
manently established. There are three 
such classes in our school this semester, 
and it appears to be growing in pop- 


ularity. ‘ 


STUDY OF BATTLE CREEK COMMUNITY 


By O. |. Frederick and Eldon C. Geyer 
Battle Creek Public Schools 


HE FOLLOWING plans for making 
‘a study of different aspects of 
community life in Battle Creek, Mich- 
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igan, and vicinity were formulated by 
ten people after a careful examination 
of relevant educational literature and 
after securing suggestions from the 
more than 300 faculty members in the 
school system. More than 100 fac- 
ulty members and representatives of 
community organizations are actively 
participating in the community study 
which is one part of the Battle Creek 
Curriculum Study. 

Scope of Community Study. It is 
proposed that the community be con- 
sidered in this study as that area which 
directly affects the pupils in the Battle 
Creek Public Schools. Emphasis will 
be placed upon a survey of present 
conditions in the Battle Creek commu- 
nity. 

The study of each phase of commu- 
nity life will be concerned with agen- 
cies, facilities, and organizations in- 


volved; their location, activities, func- 
tions, and services; and the number of 
people and age groups reached. 

This study group, which is to study 
different phases of community life, will 
be divided into the following seven 


committees: beauty and character; 
recreation; safety, health, and protec- 
tion; occupations and employment; 
transportation and communication; 
government; the home. 

Procedures in Studying the Commu- 
nity. Define the responsibilities for 
each member of the study group, thus 
making possible a division of labor and 
maximum progress of the survey. 
Hold personal conferences between 
members of the several committees and 
individuals and organizations in the 
community. Submit form on needs 
of individuals and groups to organiza- 
tions in the community to find out 
what services they are rendering to 
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help meet those needs. Study written 
materials pertinent to the work of each 
committee, materials available from li- 
braries and organizations. Report find- 
ings, using maps, charts, graphs, and 
written report. 

Scope of Work of Each Committee. 
The work of each committee is out- 
lined as follows: 

Beauty and Character. This com- 
mittee will make a study of art, mu- 
sic, adult education, churches, parks, 
housing problem, racial situation, mo- 
tion pictures, dramatics, radio, clubs 
and lodges, literature, delinquency, and 
such organizations as Boy Scouts and 
Campfire Girls as they pertain to 
beauty and character. 

Recreation: This committee will 
make a survey of the following types 
of recreation: school, city, private, re- 
ligious, industrial, commercial, and 
home. 

Safety, Health, and Protection. This 
survey will be concerned with: 1. 
safety on the street, in the home, in 
industry, in public buildings, and on 
the farms; 2. health with respect to 
medical service offered in the city, food 
and milk control, garbage collection 
and disposal, water supply, control of 
communicable diseases, clinics, hospital 
facilities, sight and hearing conserva- 
tion, and cooperation with City Health 
agencies; 3. protection—fire protec- 
tion, police protection, facilities for 
correction of crime, prevention of 
juvenile delinquency and crime, pro- 
tection from crime, social security, 
child labor laws, and protection of 
animals. 

Occupations and Employment. This 
study will be concerned with occupa- 
tional opportunities in Battle Creek, 
the amount of unemployment, kinds 
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of industrial and business establish- 
ments and organizations, working 
plants, hour and wage scales, age limi- 
tation and part-time employment. 
Twenty or thirty major occupations 
will be studied with respect to the fol- 
lowing factors: importance of the oc- 
cupation, nature of work, advantages 
and disadvantages, qualifications and 
training needed, line of promotion, re- 
muneration, hours of work, seasonal 
demands, to what extent workers are 
organized, age limitations, time re- 
quired to learn duties, relationship be- 
tween supply and demand, whether 
demand for labor is increasing or de- 
creasing, sources of labor supply, com- 
mon deficiencies of workers, and places 
in the city where the occupation is 
carried on. 

Transportation and Communication. 
This survey will be concerned with: 
telephone, telegraph, postal service, 
press, radio, newsreel, buses, trucks, 
automobiles, bicycles, airway, railroads, 
and hitchhiking. 

Governmert. The study of govern- 
ment will deal with the structure, 
functions, and services of govern- 
mental agencies and organizations (in- 
cluding school system) in Battle Creek, 
their sources of support, their impor- 
tant relationships with nonlocal agen- 
cies and organizations, and the extent 
of popular interest and participation 
in government by people in Battle 
Creek and vicinity. 

The Home. This committee of par- 
ents will consider such matters as fol- 
lows with respect to the home: health, 
adjustment and guidance, coopera- 
tion and participation in home life, 
happiness and comradeship, children’s 
activities, and home and school rela- 
tionships with special emphasis on re- 
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lationships between members of the 
family. 

Some Probable Types of Recommen- 
dations. The probable recommenda- 
tions include: ways in which the find- 
ings of the survey can be used by 
teachers, principals, supervisors, super- 
intendent, and board of education; 
suggestions for improving the curric- 
ulum (the experiences of the pupils) 
in the schools; ways in which the 
school, the home, and other commu- 
nity organizations can cooperate in 
meeting better the needs of children, 
youth, and adults. 
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CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT IN 
KENTUCKY 


By Bert R. Smith 
Western Kentucky State Teachers College,: 
Bowling Green 
T THE present time, the state of 
Kentucky is not making any 
state-wide improvement of her curric- 
ulum program. The study which was 
started in 1934 ceased to function in 
1935 after publishing an outline of 
the proposed study. Overdirection by 
a few, rather than a plan of coopera- 
tion by all, and a lack of funds has- 
tened this ending. 

In 1938, a curriculum-conscious 
group of the K. E. A. appointed a 
committee of five. One represented 
the rural teachers, one the city teach- 
ers, one the private schools, one the 
state teachers colleges, and one the 
State Department of Education. They 
were to see what could be revived. 
This committee was backed and sup- 
ported by the teacher-training insti- 
tutions of the state. It ceased to func- 


tion because the State Department of 
Education and our K. E. A. did not 
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see how to provide financial aid. Some 
of our teacher-training institutions 
and some of our rural organizations 
were willing to organize, to establish 
curriculum laboratories, and to help 
in financing and staffing the centers. 

Three fundamental principles must 
be observed in any state-wide curric- 
ulum improvement program. First, all 
who are connected with the educa- 
tional program must be included in a 
cooperative curriculum improvement 
program. Second, the teacher-training 
institutions which are directing the 
teaching-learning situations must be- 
come the curriculum laboratory cen- 
ters staffed by those who are curricu- 
lum conscious. Third, ample funds 
must be available to meet the neces- 
sary expenses incurred by those who 
are serving on any of the numerous 
committees. 

Many of our curriculum-minded ed- 
ucators and laymen believe that the 
State Department of Education, our 
Kentucky Education Association, our 
District Education Associations, and 
the teacher-training institutions and 
others should foster and help finance 
a state-wide curriculum program which 
would be continuous, and include 
every one connected with the schools. 
They believe that the teacher-training 
institutions, both state and _ private, 
should establish curriculum laboratory 
centers to be used by those who are 
working on the program. They be- 
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lieve that this would contribute much 
to the improvement of the teaching- 
learning situation by developing a cur- 
riculum program that would minister 
to the needs of childhood, youth, and 
adulthood. 

Much interest is now being devel- 
oped around our teacher-training cen- 
ters. Murray State Teachers College 
sent a faculty member to Peabody to 
work in the curriculum laboratory. 
The University of Louisville and the 
Louisville public schools are working 
on a curriculum program of “unit” 
construction. Morehead State Teach- 
ers College, Eastern, and the Univer- 
sity of Kentucky have through co- 
operation with their training schools 
been doing some pioneering work on 
“units” in several counties. Western 
Kentucky State Teachers College has 
gone a little beyond the pioneer lands 
and has reorganized the training school 
around the “unit-activity” program. 
The “unit” program of curriculum 
reorganization has been introduced in 
some, or all, of the schools in Union, 
Daviess, Logan, Christian, Barren, 
Cumberland, Jefferson, Allen, Simp- 
son, and Monroe Counties through the 
study-center work. 


Our curriculum improvement pro- 
gram must be reorganized, fostered, 
and financed through the cooperation 
of all educational agencies of the state. 
It can be done. 








MuUNSHOWER, CarRL WALLACE—T he 
Concept of Function in the Material 
of Modern Courses in Mathematics 
for Freshmen in Liberal Arts Col- 
leges. New York: New York Uni- 
versity, 1938. Doctor’s dissertation. 
That the functional relation is the 

one great idea which is best adapted 
to unify the mathematics curriculum 
has long been accepted by teachers and 
writers of mathematics texts, but very 
little effort has been made to analyze 
courses and books to determine quan- 
titatively the extent to which this 
fundamental principle has been carried 
out. Mr. Munshower assumed that 
the function concept should be of pri- 
mary importance in freshman mathe- 
matics courses and that it should be 
stressed at every opportunity. 

An approach to the problem was 
made through a discussion of the 
terms “‘variable” and “function” with 
a brief historical outline of the fuac- 
tional idea in the schools of England, 
France, Germany, and the United 
States. Current materials comprising 
the freshman mathematics courses of 
a group of thirteen diversified liberal 
arts colleges and a series of junor and 
senior high schools selected from all 
those published since 1923 and listed in 
the United States Catalog were then 
quantitatively analyzed to determine 
what emphasis was intended to be 
placed upon the function concept, and 
how much actually was. The results 
were tabulated with respect to each of 
the various ways of representing func- 
tional relations—graphs, tables, form- 
ulas, and equations. 

Most courses and textbooks ad- 
mitted an intention to stress the func- 
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tion concept, and material towards 
this end was abundant. However, 
much of the algebra material (about 
eighty-five per cent) on the college 
level which emphasized the findings of 
properties of analytically represented 
functions was imperfect in this re- 
spect, while, in contrast, the secondary 
school texts had very few shortcom- 
ings. The deficiencies are pointed out 
and suggestions to certain desirable 
approaches in which the function con- 
cept could receive more emphasis in 
freshman courses are made. 

It is important to note that this 
thesis introduces a method for the 
study of the analytical representation 
of functions. In these days of revi- 
sion here may be a means of evaluat- 
ing mathematics courses on the basis 
of a fundamental principle of impor- 
tance to everyone. 

A. E. Katra 
University of Illinois 
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Epwarps, WiLL1aM THoMas—A Re- 
constructed Curriculum Guide for 
the Promotion of Educational In- 
sight. Columbus, Ohio: Ohio State 
University, 1938. Doctor’s disser- 
tation. 

This study deals with a problem of 
great importance to the curriculum 
worker: “How the older, relatively 
static course of study may be recon- 
ceived as a guide for the promotion 
of educational insight?” In many re- 
cent courses of study as well as in 
earlier ones, the teacher is told what 
to do and when to do it. Gradually, 
however, the value of a course of study 
as an instrument for the development 
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of intellectual independence of teach- 
ers is being recognized. And the pres- 
ent study is an attempt to advance a 
general plan whereby courses of study 
can be made to serve such an end. 

From sources dealing with the na- 
ture of the human organism and of 
the good society, the author develops 
a set of criteria which a curriculum 
guide must satisfy in order to advance 
the understanding of teachers with re- 
spect to the process of pupil growth. 
These criteria were applied to twenty 
forward-looking curriculum guides. 
When so applied they indicated the 
need of clarifying certain psycholog- 
ical and philosophical concepts and of 
questioning the wisdom of devoting 
much space to schemes of scope and 
sequence. The author proposes that 
courses of study could better stimulate 
the professional growth of teachers by 
providing for ten points which space 
does not permit quoting. 

The broad divisions of a curriculum 
guide as the author sees them, are as 
follows: 1. the teacher and her com- 
munity; 2. poorer and better prac- 
tices; 3. explanations of why the prac- 
tices were judged good or bad; 4. se- 
lecting and guiding experiences of 
pupils. Specific attention is called to 
the fact that courses of study should 
set forth the thinking and planning 
processes of both teacher and pupils 
rather than a mere listing of objectives, 
activities, etc., out of relationship to 
one another. 

This study should be very helpful 
to state and city curriculum workers 
and to any others interested in the 
preparation of curriculum guides. 


B. O. S. 
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Lazar, NatHaN—The Importance of 
Certain Concepts and Laws of Logic 
for the Study and Teaching of 
Geometry. Menasha, Wisconsin: 
George Banta Publishing Company, 
1938. Doctor’s dissertation, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University. 

It is noteworthy from a curriculum 
standpoint to find in a somewhat tech- 
nical study, within a traditional sub- 
ject, concrete proposals for improving 
and generalizing the learning experi- 
ence. The decline and subsequent re- 
vival of faith in transfer of learning 
lends added significance to this study, 
in which an examination and reformu- 
lation of certain concepts and laws of 
logic are advanced not merely for im- 
proving the study and teaching of 
geometry, but as a means of fostering 
persistent logical habits of thought in 
other fields as well. 

Using the concepts of converse, in- 
verse, and contrapositive, the author 
examined their historical development 
and traditional treatment, with par- 
ticular reference to their presentation 
in textbooks of geometry. In each 
case certain ambiguities and limitations 
are found in the common treatment 
of the concept or ‘ts laws. As a re- 
sult of his analysis, the author recom- 
mends as improved instruments for the 
study and teaching of geometry re- 
vised definitions of the several con- 
cepts, and extension of the law of 
contraposition, and a generalization of 
the law of converses. Each of the 
reformulations, together with its ad- 
vantages, is amply and clearly illus- 
trated. 

KENNETH D. NorBERG 
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MELvin, A. GorpDoN—Activated Cur- 
riculum. New York: John Day 
Company. 1939. 211 pp. $2.40. 
Should and can the logical organi- 

zation of subjects and subject matter 

be completely abandoned? Have all 
modern community surveys and anal- 
yses of society failed as technics of 
curriculum development? Dr. Mel- 
vin, in his latest book, the Activated 

Curriculum, points out that such at- 

tempts to remake the curriculum 

“without changing it go on and on 

. .” are misguided; that “it is time 

to turn to new ways” and that a 

necessary step in reform requires one 

to “resolutely abandon the principle of 
logic as a fundamental of organiza- 
tion.” This is not to attack logic as 
useful and desirable in understanding 
knowledge, he claims, but means mere- 
ly that it must be abandoned as a 
principle of classification of curricu- 
lum materials. In other words, he is 
arguing for the avoidance of a par- 
ticular use of logic which he declares 
no longer meets the needs of the times. 

As he points out in a footnote on page 

60, “The trouble is not with organiza- 

tion, which is always essential, but 

with obsolescence of the present or- 
ganization.” 

As a substitute for “subjects” and 
subject organization Melvin suggests 
that curriculum makers use the prin- 
ciple of human activity as a basic 
method of organization. ‘‘For,” he 
declares, “the world around us pre- 
sents itself to us in . . . four ener- 
gized modes of action, observable by 
every person, verifiable by every child. 
If correctly conceived of in their ac- 
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tive sense, they offer a clear basis for 
the organization of one’s understand- 
ing of the world.” These four ener- 
gies are “the Earthly Substances, the 
Plants, the Animals, and Men them- 
selves,” all of which are regarded as 
secondary or derived sciences growing 
out of the Science of Energetics. 
Outlining the modes of activity of 
each of these groups Dr. Melvin then 
proceeds to develop his chart of ‘“Re- 
organized Knowledge” of these five 
sciences, and discusses in detail ten 
modes of human activity which he 
proposes as the basis for a reorganized 
curriculum. These modes are: (1) 
Growing, (2) Homemaking, (3) Pro- 
ducing, (4) Technifying, (5) Com- 
municating, (6) Socializing, (7) 
Thinking, (8) Teaching, (9) Ener- 
gizing, and (10) Originating. 

Dr. Melvin then recommends a 
school organization which will make 
possible the functioning of his sug- 
gested curriculum, discusses the place 
of immediate and functional knowl- 
edge, and illustrates his theories 
through the presentation of a series of 
examples of curriculum elements 
which have been organized in terms 
of modes of human behavior. Noting 
that “time and sequence” should not 
be written into curriculum materials, 
Dr. Melvin, nonetheless, assigns cer- 
tain elements to particular age groups, 
and suggests that from one-fifth of 
the school day, in the case of young 
children, to as much as four-fifths of 
the school day, in the case of adults 
in a university, be devoted to ccrtain 
aspects of thinking such as “Think- 
ing about what I do in and out of 
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school” (one-fifth of the school day), 
“Getting an orderly outlook on my 
ways of acting” (one-third of the 
school day), and “Asking thoughtful 
questions about myself and things I 
do and see” (one-fourth of the school 
day). 

Stating that some people may be 
disturbed by this omission of doing 
arithmetic as a goal in the lower 
grades, Dr. Melvin insists that no need 
for alarm exists since in his curricu- 
lum children will learn arithmetic 
under such goals as keeping track of 
my own money, measuring things, and 
giving and getting correct change 
which every individual will want. 
Similarly other apparently omitted 
“essentials” will be found in another 
form, for “conduct goals ultimately 
involve subject matter.” 

This is a book which curriculum 
workers will wish to read, presenting 
the theory of an activity program in 
terms of behavior; but presenting it 
in a somewhat different frame of ref- 
erence from the areas of social living 
suggested by the Joint Committee on 
Curriculum of the Department of 
Supervisors and Directors of Instruc- 
tion and the Society for Curriculum 
Study. HN. WH. &. 
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HEATON, KENNETH L. AND WEEDON, 
Vivian—T he Failing Student. Chi- 
cago, Illinois: The University of 
Chicago Press, 1939. 286 pp. $2.50. 
The authors of this volume have 

conducted a cooperative study of aca- 

demic failure of students in four Mich- 

igan colleges and have assembled a 

wealth of factual material as well as 

a wide range of hypotheses relating to 

possible causes of this failure. Stu- 

dents technically classified as “‘on pro- 
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bation” in Brewer College, Olivet Col- 
lege, Michigan State College, and Cen- 
tral State Teachers College during the 
fall semester of 1937 were organized 
to assist in studying their own aca- 
demic problem, in comparison with a 
group of students in the same colleges 
making satisfactory records. The vol- 
ume was prepared on the initiative of 
the colleges and under the supervision 
of the Cooperative Bureau for Educa- 
tional Research. It serves as an ex- 
cellent model of the use of a valuable 
method for the study of institutional 
problems, as well as a source of rich 
suggestion to those who are concerned 
with the guidance of college students 
and the eradication of student failure. 

The thirteen chapters and four ap- 
pendices present evidence regarding the 
relation to academic failure of such 
factors as general mental ability, read- 
ing ability, study habits and skills, 
secondary school experience, finances, 
vocational motivation, physical health, 
personal and social situations, sex, and 
the general environment of the col- 
lege. Space does not here permit re- 
porting numbers of surprising and pos- 
sibly significant facts as to the nature 
of student failure und conditions as- 
sociated with it. The authors are con- 
vinced that explanations of failure 
commonly offered are far too simple 
to be valid. The general level of psy- 
chological ability seems not in itself 
to be the determining cause; neither 
is an explanation to be found in any 
other single factor, although it is strik- 
ing to note from this study that men 
run a greater chance of failure than 
women and that failing students tend 
to possess slightly better physical health 
records than do successful ones. The 
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validity of the latter finding is seri- 
ously doubted by the authors. 

One of the most generally useful 
sections of the book is the long chap- 
ter in which are summarized the views 
of students with respect to weaknesses 
and strengths in the procedures and 
regulations of their colleges that seem 
to bear a definite relation with aca- 
demic success or failure. This chapter 
should be rich in provocation to those 
faculty members who rest comfortably 
in the belief that the methods of col- 
legiate education have been adequately 
tested by time and need not be re- 
examined fundamentally at present. 

At the conclusion of each chapter 
the authors have pointed up the ma- 
terial to show its relation to the im- 
provement of guidance plans and pro- 
cedures. In the concluding chapter 
seven major problems for further in- 
vestigation have been detailed. These 
relate to the nature and significance 
of general intelligence measures, pre- 
requisite courses, motivation, sex dif- 
ferences, growth factors, physical 
health influences, and the general col- 
lege environment. The authors have 
been careful throughout to emphasize 
that the facts with which they have 
worked are inadequate for definitive 
conclusions and that this service study 
may yield its most significant results 
in its stimulation of more extensive 
and thoroughgoing research. 

This book reports a craftsmanlike 
investigation of a practical problem. 
It is replete with ideas which have a 
bearing upon both teaching and ad- 
ministration in a modern college. It 
does not specifically raise one question 
which certainly must come to the 
mind of one who reads the book care- 
fully: namely, why need colleges con- 
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tinue to set standards of accomplish- 
ment with so little regard for the abil- 
ities and needs of students as to result 
in failure? Nevertheless, this is a vol- 
ume which should be brought to the 
attention of every alert faculty cur- 
riculum or guidance committee. 
Dona.p P. CoTtreELL 
Teachers College, Columbia University 
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SHERER, LORRAINE—T heir First Years 
in School. Los Angeles, California: 
County Board of Education. 1939. 
281 p. $2.50. 

“This course of study is a descrip- 
tion of educational practices which 
have evolved from the primary cur- 
riculum as developed by frontier teach- 
ers, by supervisors, and by adminis- 
trators, in the Los Angeles County 
Schools, under the leadership of the 
members of the County Superintend- 
ent’s staff.” 

The book deals with basic funda- 
mentals of educational procedure, mak- 
ing a scholarly contribution to kinder- 
garten-primary education and by im- 
plication to all elementary grades. It 
sets forth: a statement of viewpoint 
with regard to the school curriculum 
and the democratic way of life; de- 
scriptions of the scheme of the curric- 
ulum as its activities relate to concepts 
of major human needs; psychological 
and sociological concepts basic to 
curriculum planning; descriptions of 
school setting and organization for 
experiences; the curricula for social 
and related sciences, aesthetics, recrea- 
tion, language arts and mathematics; 
plans for home and school cooperation; 
and suggestions for the evaluation of 
work. 

The treatment of these topics is 
weighty. Each sentence is packed with 
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import. There is more stress on prin- 
ciples and on the reasons which sup- 
port educational procedures than on 
specific techniques and materials. Yet 
there are copious and delightful pho- 
tographic illustrations and many brief 
descriptions of cases and of learning 
situations. 

The course is strong from the as- 
pects of psychology and child develop- 
ment. A good account is given of 
the interaction of internal and external 
forces in learning and development. 
The unity of the human organism is 
maintained as a principle and never 
lost sight of. Facts about the devel- 
opment of children of four to eight 
years are given with implications for 
needed educational provisions. 

The sociological aspects of the cur- 
riculum are not quite as well handled 
as the psychological. Great stress is 
laid on the importance of a broadly 
inclusive environment in shaping edu- 
cative experience in the school curric- 
ulum. Cooperation of the school with 
parents and homes comes into the pic- 
ture in a chapter by itself near the 
end of the book. Yet the teacher is 
given little help in the task of study- 
ing the resources of a community or 
the unique problems of the families in 
different areas and of different walks 
of life. 

What these resources and problems 
may be is hinted in an introductory 
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statement in an early chapter. ‘Here 
are all of these children entering school 
today — brave, afraid; independent, 
helpless; strong, frail; white, black, 
brown, yellow; from homes of opu- 
lence, homes of privation, of squalor, 
of desperation; safe homes, sound 
homes, broken homes, destructive 
homes; from communities of farms, 
orchards, and groves; from communi- 
ties of gusty sea life, of bleak desert 
stretches, of teeming industrial cen- 
ters; from thickly-peopled towns, from 
scattered places, from solitudes. The 
young children of Los Angeles County 
are coming to school. Then, after 
days, come the migratory children and 
the transients who have straggled in 
from everywhere.” How these varied 
conditions of life are to be studied and 
how they will tend to determine the 
kind of educational program which is 
possible and desirable are not suggested. 

From the wealth of statement in 
other aspects, however, this book will 
be helpful to any good primary teacher 
wishing to get at fundamental basic 
material. It is high-powered reading 
and refutes the assumption often made 
that teachers need to be told just what 
to do and how to do it. Coming as 
an outgrowth of actual classroom 
practice it is a heartening and welcome 
contribution. 

WintrrepD E. Bain 
Teachers College 
Columbia University 
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School Housing Needs of Young Children. 
By Jean Betzner. 40 p. 35 cents. 

Uses for Waste Materials. By Frances M. 
Berry and Others. 12 p. 20 cents. 

ABERDEEN PusBLic ScHOOLS PUBLICATIONS. 


Aberdeen, South Dakota: Public Schools. 

1939. Mimeographed. 

A Core Course in the Making. 51 p. 50 
cents. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS 
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Home Living. 
enth Grade. 


A Source Unit for the Sev- 
15 p. 25 cents. 


AMIDON, BeuLaH—Jobs After Forty. Pub- 
lic Affairs Pamphlet No. 35. New York: 
Silver Burdett Company. 1939. 32 p. 


Paper covers. 10 cents. 

BENNETT, MarGaret E. aND HAND, HaroLpD 
C.—T rails to Self-Direction. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Company. 1939. Paper 
covers. Series I to accompany School and 
Life, 143 p., 40 cents; Series II to accom- 
pany Designs for Personality, 79 p., 24 
cents; Series III to accompany Beyond High 
School, 47 p., 24 cents. 

BREWINGTON, ANN AND Berc, EvELYN—Sfate 
Certification of Teachers of Business Edu- 
cation. Bulletin No. 16. Akron, Ohio: 
H. M. Doutt, University of Akron. 1939. 
31 p. Paper covers. 

Brunson, May W. O. ano OTHERS—Improve- 
ment of the Curriculum in the Sumter 
County Schools. Sumter, South Carolina: 
County Schools. 1939. 187 p. Mimeo- 
graphed. 75 cents. 

Cuicaco TEacHERS CoLttEGE—A Manual for 
Student-Teaching. Chicago, Illinois: Chi- 
cago Teachers College. 1939. 52 p. Paper 
covers. 75 cents. 

Counts, Georce S.—The Schools Can Teach 


Democracy. New York: The John Day 
Company. 1939. 32 p. Paper covers. 25 
cents. 

EasterN KeENtTucKY STATE TEACHERS COL- 


LEGE, ELEMENTARY TRAINING SCHOOL— 
Elementary School Activities. Richmond, 
Kentucky: Eastern Kentucky State Teachers 
College. 1939. 92 p. Paper covers. 

EpucaTIONAL Po.icies ComMMission—Federal 
Activities in Education. Washington, D. 
C.: National Education Association, 1201 
Sixteenth Street, N. W. 1939. 151 p. 
Paper covers. 50 cents. 

EpucaTIONAL Poticies CoMMISsiON—Syllabus 
on the School in American Democracy. 
Washington, D. C.: Educational Policies 
Commission, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W. 
1939. 42 p. Paper covers. 10 cents. 

FertscuH, L. M., Chairman, anv OtHERS—En- 
riching the Curriculum for the Elementary 
School Child. 18th Yearbook. Washing- 


ton, D. C.: Department of Elementary 
School Principals, 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
N. W. 1939. 704 p. Paper covers. $2.00. 


Gates, ArtHuR I.—Reading Readiness Tests. 
New York: Bureau of Publications, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University. 1939. 
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6 p. $3.75 per 1,000. Manual of Direc- 
tions to accompany, 29 p., paper covers. 

HaMILTON CouNTy, TENNESSEE, SCHOOLS— 
Professional Yearbook. 1939-1940. Grades 
1-6. Chattanooga, Tennessee: Hamilton 
County Schools. 1939. 158 p. Mimeo- 
graphed. 

HEPNER, WALTER R.—Factors Underlying Un- 
predicted Scholastic Achievement of College 
Freshmen. Reprinted from Journal of Ex- 
perimental Education, 7: 159-198, March, 
1939. 

ILt1NoIs CoNGRESS OF PARENTS AND TEACH- 
ERS—Homemaking. 1938. 21 p. Paper 
covers. Address not given. 

Jupp, CHartes H.—Research in the United 
States Office of Education. Staff Study No. 
19. Washington, D. C.: Superintendent of 
Documents. 1939. 133 p. Paper covers. 
20 cents. 

Karin, JuLes—Community Backgrounds of 
Education. Syllabus for Units I, II, and 
III. Chicago, Illinois: Chicago Teachers 
College. 1939. 225 p. Mimeographed. 

Koopman, G. Rosert—The New Evaluation 
Movement—A Reading List for Teachers. 
Bulletin No. 3015. Lansing, Michigan: 
Department of Public Instruction. 1939. 
11 p. Mimeographed. 

LawreENcE (Kansas) Pusric ScHoots—Know 


Your Schools. Annual School Report. Law- 


rence, Kansas: Public Schools. 
Mimeographed. 

Meyers, JAaMES—Labor and Democracy. New 
York: Council for Social Action, 289 Fourth 
Avenue. 1939. 39 p. Paper covers. 15 
cents. 

NATIONAL CONGRESS OF PARENTS AND TEACH- 
ERS AND OTHERS—Purposes of Education. 
A Reprint. Chicago, Illinois: National 
Parent-Teacher, 600 South Michigan Boule- 
vard. 1939. 24 p. Paper covers. 

NaTIONAL EpucaTion AssociaTlon—Organi- 
zations Interested in International Rela- 
tions. Washington, D. C.: National Edu- 
cation Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
N. W. September, 1939. 54 p. Paper 
covers. 25 cents. 

NEBRASKA STATE TEACHERS ASSOCIATION—A 
Discussion Guide for the Improvement of 
Instruction. Hastings, Nebraska: Nebraska 
State Teachers Association. District No. 
IV. 1939. 27 p. Paper covers. 

Norton, E. A.—Soil Conservation Survey 
Handbook. U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, Miscellaneous Publication No. 352. 
Washington, D. C.: Superintendent of Doc- 
uments. 1939. 40 p. Paper covers. 20 
cents. 

SocrETY FOR CurricuLUM Stupy—Building 
America, Volume 5, Number 1. Our Latin- 


1939. 69 p. 


CURRICULUM JOURNAL 


American Neighbors. Milwaukee, Wiscon- 
sin: E. M. Hale and Company, 5193 Plank- 
inton Arcade. October, 1939. 32 p. Paper 
covers. 30 cents. 


TEXTBOOKS 


ARNOLD, JosEPH I. AND Banks, Dorotny J. 
—Building Our Life Together. Evanston, 
Illinois: Row, Peterson and Company. 1939. 
744 p. $1.60. 

O’DoNNELL, MasEL—Through the Green 
Gate. Evanston, Illinois: Row, Peterson and 
Company. 1939. 192 p. 88 cents. 

VizETELLY, F. H. aNp Funk, CuHartes E., 
Editors—Funk and Wagnalls Standard High 
School Dictionary. Evanston, Illinois: Row, 
Peterson and Company. 1939. 1008 p. 
$2.08. 

WatsH, GERTRUDE—Sing Your Way to Better 
Speech. New York: E. P. Dutton and 
Company. 1939. 209 p. $2.50. 


COURSES OF STUDY 


CLEVELAND PusLic ScHoots—A Program of 
Physical Education Activities for Girls in 
Junior and Senior High Schools. Cleveland, 
Ohio: Board of Education. 1939. 139 p. 
Mimeographed. $1.00. 

Fort WortH Pusiic ScHooL PUBLICATIONS. 
Fort Worth, Texas: Public Schools. 1939. 
Mimeographed. 

Language Arts. A Tentative Course of 
Study for Literature for the Senior High 
School. Bulletin No. 155. 149 p. 

Language Arts. A Tentative Course of 
Study for Speech for the Junior and Sen- 
ior High Schools. Bulletin No. 156. 
212 p. 

Language Arts. A Tentative Program for 
Journalism. Senior High School. Bul- 
letin No. 157. 7: p. 

Industrial Arts. A Tentative Course of 
Study for Junior High Schools. Bulletin 
No. 210. 91 p. 

Industrial Arts. A Tentative Course of 
Study for Senior High Schools. Bul- 
letin No. 211. 162 p. 

McKees Rocks Pusiic ScHoots—Courses of 
Study in English. McKees Rocks, Pennsyl- 
vania: Public Schools. 1939. Mimeo- 
graphed. Grades 1-8, 138 p.; Grades 9- 
12, 64 p. 

OREGON STATE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 
PuBLicaTIoNs—Eugene, Oregon: State De- 
partment of Education. 1939. Paper cov- 
ers. 

Course of Study in Arithmetic. 78 p. 

Course of Study in Spelling. Grades 1 to 8. 
24 p. 


Personal and Business Relations. 45 p. 





